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lingering look backward on a day which seems so inviting for 

play, resolutely step across classroom thresholds and begin a 

® year of discipline and training. Boys and girls from the streets 
of the city and its mansions as also from rural homes throughout 

the country and its farms, march as an army of youth toward a 
common goal. But whether they come from homes of the wealthy 
or from tenements and orphanages, each, while outwardly and 
visibly wistful for summertime and sport and gaiety, is buoyed 
by a kind of nostalgic yearning for the future of their familiar 
dreams which they may reach only through the schoolroom doors. 


Tie million American children will, this month, with one 


Over the doors through which some boys and girls pass, will 
be the ivy covered insignia, old when their fathers and mothers 
were young, and that have, through the years, been the loadstones 
for the children of the blue-blood and rich. But on every step 
along the social ladder, children will select schools fitted to the 
prestige and financial worth of their parents. The great majority 
from the average home in city and town will seek their approach 
to their objective in life by enrollment in the American public 
school with its democracy and unequalled ability to give equal 
opportunity to all. 


To many more, however, the natural dejection and sadness 
which fills all children at the prospect of the discipline that 
school requires, with its emphasis on the common rights above 
the will of the individual, will be increased by the knowledge 
that they are motherless and fatherless and that the school they 
enter is a haven for orphans. Their thoughts surely must be 
filled with the first school day of a gone September when mother, 
excited and solicitous that clothes be new and nicely cleaned 
and pressed, hair combed and face and hands washed, shoes 
shined, called them early and after an hour of attention, with 
love and pride waved them so cheerful a goodby that even the 
despised school opening was, somehow, easier to bear. 


Perhaps this month, this year, as those orphans drill respect- 





al fully through the long corridors, down the bare stairs and file 
ie | silently into dreary classrooms, the memory of other years il- 
oe lumined by the portrait of a mother’s smiling, hopeful yet care- 
& worn face, will brighten the eye of many in an otherwise sad and 

| homesick group. Perhaps some among them will be inspired by 
e admonition long ago grown that a happier day may be purchased 
THOMAS J. V. CULLEN through application and attention to the tasks ahead. Strength- 
ly adtver ened then, by a belief that diligent labor through the heat of the 
ROBERT W. SHEEHAN day will bring victory over adversity in the future, their near- 
Managing Editor ness to the rigid discipline of school will not be so poignant an 


FRANK ELLINGTON apprehension. 


Assistant Edi ° ‘ ° 
ee Men and women today, waving their children to school, must 


W. EUGENE ROESCH not be unmindful in their joy of the frailty of human life. They 

Field Editor must guard the financial future of their children lest the door 
_| DAVID PORTER their dear ones enter on the opening day of school in some year 
News Editor to come be to classrooms in an orphanage where charity and kind- 

WINTHROP A. HAMLIN liness and impersonality replace affection and solicitude and 


News Editor mother love. 
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Sales Factors in Life Insurance 


By ARTHUR A. FISK 


{dvertising Manager, Prudential Insurance Company 


seeks security first of all when tak- they have satisfied themselves that a 
ing out insurance of any kind, life, good place for money is in life insur- 
fire, automobile, marine, casualty. The ance, the thought arises as to the best 
laws that have been passed and the way to make the investment. These 
activities of public insurance officials days more and more men are writing 
have been in the direction of security. or telephoning insurance offices for 
All the companies have taken the same complete information. The question 
position. The best proof that it is the of cost is naturally brought up and a 
correct position is shown by the wise prospect considers this point 
strength of the insurance business carefully. Of course, he wants the 
today. best standard policy that can be 
bought and he wants the largest 
Fundamentals amount of insurance he can get for 
The agency representatives of the his money. In this way he comes 
insurance companies are the public nearer to the adequate amount of life 
relations men of the business. An insurance that he should carry. 
agent on coming into insurance work In life insurance he is buying for 
wants to know if the company with the span of life. Whether the pur- 
which he may associate is sound. This chaser is a man in or out of the in- 
is one of his first thoughts. Second, surance business the same thoughts 
he must know that it meets its obli- impel him to seek both strength of 
gations to policyholders promptly and company and the greatest amount of 
unequivocally. This enables the agent protection he can secure for his pre- 
to establish confidence and the man mium. Of course he expects good 
who has confidence in his insurance service and this is the aim of all in- 
agent realizes that he is safe in ac- surance companies. 
cepting the agent’s information. This After buying the insurance the 
public confidence is one of the greatest main responsibilities rest with the 
assets of the insurance business. companies. All the policyholder has 
Agents realize it, the companies rea- to do is to arrange regularly to take 
lize it, and the policyholder realizes it. care of his premium. The companies 
In discussing the question in the have to go much further. The sound 


|: must be assumed that the public minds of men about to insure, when 
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investment and conservation of insur- 
ance funds is a major objective of the 
companies. The reserves must be ade 
quate. The aim must be to reduce 
expenses of operation; taxes must be 
paid; dividends to policyholders de 
clared, and ample surplus set aside for 
the protection of both the policy- 
holders and the company. 

The prospect must consider what 
he desires to accomplish through life 
insurance. First of all must be the 
protection of his wife and children 
Then he can sleep happily. If he bk 
comes sick, his life insurance is 4 
great sustaining influence. As hk 
grows older and his children become 
self-supporting he can use some of the 
cash reserves on his policies in trave 
or other pleasures, thus making bs 
investment in life insurance a succes 
ful one. His company has invested 
his insurance money for him and his 
other capital may be released i 
business purposes. He is guarantetl 
an income for later life if desired. 


Unique Service 

Life insurance is the only inves 
ment that will insure your life am 
provide a highly desirable plan af 
saving at the same time. His futur 
financing problems have been solve 
And that is what men are thinkitt 
about these days when taking out life 
insurance. The evidence lies in th 
fact that more than four thousa® 
million dollars of new life insurant 
has been bought by the public so # 
this year. 
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The Green Light Says Go 


By SENECA M. GAMBLE 


{gency Assistant, Massachusetts Mutual Life 


selling structure the world has ever 

known is the agency system of 
American life insurance. Collectively 
appraised, there is no organization of 
men and women more dauntless than 
the life insurance agents. In addi- 
tion to more than a hundred billion 
dollars of life insurance in force to- 
day, there stands as a monument to 
life insurance salesmen, living and 
dead, a record of the billions of insur- 
ance dollars already paid and used to 
develop upstanding and_ successful 
men and women who would have been 
deprived of their birthright to a fair 
chance in life, had it not been for the 
effort of life insurance 


| BELIEVE that the most enduring 


persistent 
salesmen. 


The Main Problem 

Our marketing problem is 
acute, more perplexing than ever, and 
far more ramified. The old normal 
reasons for postponing the purchase of 
life insurance no longer comprise the 
only barrier in the pathway of life 
insurance salesmen. Unscrupulous or 
misguided or uninformed critics assail 
our business. The sale of savings 
bonds of small denominations, on an 
easy payment plan, by the Federal 
Government, is handicapping the fur- 
therance of life insurance service. 
Massachusetts, New York, and several 
other states have endorsed the selling 
of Savings Bank Life Insurance— 
this unfair competition being made 
more flagrant in at least one such 
commonwealth by advertising which 
is rank propaganda in opposition to 
the legitimate life insurance business 
in which you and I, along with hun- 
dreds of thousands of our co-workers 
in the home offices and in the field, 
are engaged. In addition to these ob- 
structions, the sales channel is further 
choked by general economic unrest. 
Each of these opposing forces, and all 
of them combined, have lengthened 
and strengthened the sales resistance 
of millions of people who need life 
insurance. 


more 


The life insurance business is con- 
fronted by an unprecedented need for 
a public relations job of the highest 
quality, and I submit for your careful 
consideration the fact that in shoul- 
dering his important public relations 
responsibility, the agent needs assis- 
tance in making favorable contacts 
with an increasing number of people 
Who need the life insurance which 
they have and more life insurance. 


Seneca 


M. Gamble 


And direct advertising is better equip- 
ped to give the agent such assistance, 
than anything else. 

But not all of the problems of life 
insurance salesmen are external. Be- 
cause of their humanness, they have 
been snared by the fallacy that a life 
insurance salesman is his own boss. 
Herbert Hedges says: 

“This is the greatest fallacy of the 
age. No man in any business has 
ever succeeded who has taken the at- 
titude that he can control his own 
time and use it accordingly. .. .” 

I have asked general agents of my 
own company and of other companies 
what they believe are the most com- 
monplace obstacles in the pathway of 
potentially successful salesmen. With- 
out exception, they have said that poor 
prospecting and inadequate pursuit of 
a definite plan of work cause more 
failures than anything else. 

When the business picture is bright 
and sales work pays a rich return 
per hour of effort, it is so humanly 
natural for salesmen to imagine that 
the bonanza will continue. Many of 
them slacken their pace and enjoy a 
costly abundance of leisure. Then, 
when the clouds gather and selling is 
a tough job, the salesman feels the 
pinch of his damaging habit of too 
much play and too little work. He 
has forgotten how to put in full days 
of seeing people. Discouragement sets 
in and sales rigor mortis too fre- 
quently follows. 

It is quite evident that whether the 
business skies are blue or gray, at 
least a majority of life underwriters 


need a track to run on, leading from 
one prospect to another, with a full 
day’s schedule definitely fixed before 
the run is started—before the day 
arrives. 

That is why the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life has such a complete direct 
mail advertising service . . . not the 
only reason, but the principal reason. 
We tell our agents, quite frankly, that 
if direct advertising gave them no 
further service than assistance in 
doing the things they already know 
that they must do to succeed, and 
doing them persistently—if it did no 
more—it would still be worth all that 
it costs. 

But our direct advertising gives the 
agent much more than a track to run 
on. It guides him in planning his 
interview by helping him with his 
analytical thinking about each pros- 
pect’s needs for life insurance, in ad- 
vance of the personal call. A major- 
ity of our letters and folders empha- 
size specific needs, and therefore be- 
fore an appropriate mailing piece can 
be ordered, the agent must decide 
what needs he wishes to bring to the 
prospect’s attention. This does not 
impose an added burden on the agent, 
because the analytical thinking which 
I have mentioned must precede every 
mutually satisfactory sale. At the 
same time, our plan makes ample pro- 
vision for helping our representatives 
to pave their way to the many people 
whose life situations and life insur- 
ance needs are not known in advance. 
This important advertising responsi- 
bility ‘s covered by a sufficient num- 
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ber of mailing pieces which are of a 
general nature and not devoted to any 
specific plan of protection. 

Perhaps you would like to have a 
few facts from the records. The ser- 
vice completed its first five years’ op- 
eration on June Ist of this year. 
During that period, our agents showed 
a composite average of one sale among 
every twenty-three prospects culti- 
vated by the advertising, $2.34 first- 
year commission per prospect, and 
$12.41 first-year commission per dol- 
lar of advertising cost to the agents. 
As time marches on, these averages 
climb. In 1937, the latest full calen- 
dar year recorded, there was one sale 
among every ten prospects, $5.62 com- 
mission per prospect, and $90.49 com- 
mission per advertising dollar spent 
by our agents. 

I am proud to tell you that our 
direct advertising is employed by new- 
comers and by veterans in the busi- 


ness, by small producers, medium pro- 
ducers, and members of the Million 
Dollar Round Table. It is used by 
agencies of all sizes, in various types 
of cities. 

In 1936, our agents sold more busi- 
ness to prospects cultivated by the 
advertising than in any previous year. 
Again in 1937, a new high was 
reached in sales to advertised pros- 
pects. 

No matter how good an advertising 
plan may be, it must be sold and re- 
sold to the agents, or they will forget 
it. That is just as true of any other 
sales aid as of advertising. You and 
I must be salesmen, and in our selling 
we need the moral support and the 
active interest of our company offi- 
cials, especially in the agency depart- 
ment, and the cooperation of the gen- 
eral agents in the field. If these vital 
needs are not filled, the plan will 
suffer accordingly. 





Selling With Advertising 


ABSTRACT OF AN ADDRESS BY BERTRAND R. CANFIELD 


Director of Sales and Advertising, Babson Institute 


OU are vitally concerned with the 
y way insurance agents use adver- 
tising, for they can make or break the 
effectiveness of all of your plans and 
efforts. Advertising can seldom do 
the entire job alone. And while we 
are often inclined to take more of the 
credit than really is due us for adver- 
tising’s share in making sales, we 
must admit that in the last analysis 
the agent is the most important factor 
in the sale of insurance, and his use 
of advertising is a phase of adver- 
tising administration which has been 
overlook by many advertising execu- 
tives as well as agents. 

For the past two years, I have had 
an unusual opportunity to see how 
salesmen actually use advertising in 
practice, and it is my impression that 
the eight-cylinder advertising machine 
is really operating on only four cylin- 
ders at the present time. My curiosity 
in the use of advertising by salesmen 
has led me to make extensive investi- 
gations with the cooperation of buy- 
ers in a wide variety of lines. Through 
the use of secret Dictograph equip- 
ment, such as is used by the large 
police departments for obtaining evi- 
dence against criminals, I have as- 
sumed the role of a “Walter Winchell” 
with my ear to the keyhole of many 
buyers’ offices, and have obtained 
much startling evidence to accuse the 
average salesman with failure to use 
advertising in his work. By secreting 
microphones on the desks of buyers, 
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I have listened over earphones in ad- 
joining offices using the latest tran- 
scribing equipment produced. 

For instance, with the cooperation 
of the advertising manager of a large 
New York concern, I secured the fol- 
lowing interview, which I shall quote 
verbatim, simply disguising the names 
of the participants and the company: 

Salesman: “Good afternoon, Sir, my 
name is Alfred Martin, with the Walk- 
er Rand Company, advertising print- 
ers. This is an exceedingly uncon- 
ventional way to solicit advertising, 
by just walking in cold, but we had a 
little meeting yesterday, and we de- 
cided to take the names of companies 
and just go and see them. We are a 
moderate-sized concern. We have no 
experience, whatever, in your particu- 
lar field to date. The nearest we came 
to it was the —— — Heater Com- 





pany. That is about the nearest we 
came. But I wanted to know if there 
was any chance in your mind——” 


Buyer: “The Brown Company has 
handled our account since 1924—in 
good years and in bad. They know 
our problems, and for that reason, we 
would not contemplate a change.” 

Salesman: “Yes, it would be very 
doubtful if you did. But, I just 
walked in here cold. I don’t know a 
‘damn’ thing; the chances were in my 
mind—if you were thinking of making 
a change, and if you would give us 
an opportunity——” 


Buyer: “Boy, I wish we could get 
business on that basis.” 

Salesman: “Oh! I told you when] 
came in, what prompted the call, but 
I imagine my batting average will be 
about zero over a month. I just 
wanted to prove to myself that it 
wouldn’t work. Well, anyway, that’s 
that. Good day, Sir.” 

Did this man use selling with adver. 
tising? By no stretch of the imagina. 
tion could you assume that advertis. 
ing contributed in any way to this 
sales interview, in spite of the fagt 
that the salesman represented a eop. 
cern whose principal business is the 
production of advertising. 

How could advertising have beep 
used by the salesman? Undoubtedly 
this man could save a great deal of 
his time now wasted in cold canvas. 
sing by securing inquiries from inter. 
ested prospects by means of direct ad- 
vertising. Furthermore, the salesmay 
could secure, through the medium of 
advertising, information in advance 
of the sales call, and in this way, pave 
his way and avoid the apologetic, 
negative interview previously quoted, 
This salesman might have been in 








structed by means of advertising how 
to sell more effectively and represent 
his concern intelligently. A need for 
advertising might have been created 
in the mind of the buyer by means of 
direct or business magazine adver- 
tising. Advertising might have been 
used to follow up this salesman’s call, 
and to have built good will, and to 
have established prestige which the 
salesman failed to do in the interview 
Furthermore, the competition of the 
Brown Company, now serving the 
buyer, might have been very effec 








tively met by means of advertising. 

Recently, I studied the work of two 
insurance agents over a period of 8 
year. These agents are typical young 
men, of about the same age, 27 and 2 
respectively, training and previous 
experience. Yet one of these agents 
made four times as many sales fo 
more than twice as many dollars # 
the other agent. Why was one @ 
these agents twice as successful # 
the other? For purpose of anonymity 
we shall call one of these men “Black 
and the other “Red.” 

Black discovered that a _ postmél 
passes through doors which a sales 
man may never enter, and he us# 
direct mail to get past barriers al 
subordinates. When he called, ® 
simply said, “I’m calling in regard ® 
my letter of the 20th,” and ws 
promptly ushered in. In getting f 
low-up interviews, Red succeeded ® 
averaging 1.2 weekly, while Blad 
averaged 2.4 weekly. Black double! 
Red’s follow-up interviews by usitt 
advertising to follow up his init® 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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Reific Mutual’s 
3-Way Plan 


provides protection 
against the 
2 income-interrupting 
hazards of life 


WRITE OR ASK FOR DETAILS 
oJ 


GIANT OF THE PACIFIC 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Los Angeles, California 

















Perfect Protection 


Assures Against Loss 


of Life Values 


The chances are 17 to 1 that a life insur- 
ance program will be interrupted, or dis- 
continued through disability in some form 
. unless the program is planned with 
disability insurance. 
The Perfect Protection Policy—originated 
by Reliance Life—combines life with dis- 
ability protection under one contract. It 
protects life insurance and prevents loss 
of life values. The insuring public ap- 
preciates this significant feature of Perfect 
Protection. 
Reliance Life meets every buyer's prefer- 
ence by issuing Participating, Non-Partici- 
pating. Juvenile, Retirement Income, An- 
nuities, Sub-Standard, Accident, Health, 
Mortgage Redemption, and Insurance for 
Women. 
These contracts are available to YOU as 
surplus lines. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 


More than $450,000,000 of Life Insurance in force. 



























MOST POPULAR APPEAL 


Today, more than ever, the “Income for Life” 
appeal arouses greater interest than any other. It 
has been so ever since Fidelity originated this 
plan thirty-six years ago. It is not always the 
plan bought, but it is the plan that quickly arouses 
interest. 


Fidelity agents find added force in the fact 
that Fidelity originated the plan, added experience 
from the years of emphasis the company has 
given to it and added assistance from the lead ser- 
vice which features it. This lead service has 
brought in a half million inquiries in the past 
twenty-two years, 


T DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. President 


























ARE YOU THE MAN 











There was a man who had something to 
sell. The people weren’t having any of it. 
He met rebuffs on every corner but he believed in 
it so strongly that he went back again and again. 
At last they began to listen, then to welcome him, 
for he was selling the stuff of which dreams are 
made—a guaranteed estate: a happy, independent 
old age: happy children, secure in the Mother’s 
care. Today millions of Americans are listening 
and buying. 


Are you the man who will go back, again and 
again, because it is your sincere belief that you are 
helping make dreams come true? 

Then you are the man who will find it pays to be 
friendly with the 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT - - 











INDIANA 





“DOWNHEARTED?” - - “BY NO MEANS - 
| JUST WROTE ANOTHER APPLICATION.” 


That’s the comeback of the Republic National Life 
Agent for he has in his equipment intermediate policies 
with insured amounts of less than $1000 on Individual 
and Family Group Forms. 

Agents using this equipment write one to five applica- 
tions daily. 

“The greatest tonic for selling morale is to just write 
another application.” 


O. R. McATEE, Director of Agencies 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Registered Policy Protection” 


THEO. P. BEASLEY, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
THOMAS M. MOTT, Secy. and Actuary 


Home Office - - - - - + Dallas, Texas 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 





SEC MONOPOLY INVESTIGATION 


Considerable interest is currently being manifested in the Federal 
Government's Monopoly Investigation and particularly as it applies to 
insurance companies. This week's "Surviews" is based on an exclusive 
interview of a representative of The Spectator with Thomas C. Blaisdell, 
Jr., director of the Monopoly Study for the Temporary National 
Economic Committee created to carry on the inquiry.—Editor's Note. 





Nature of SEC Study 


Much has been published regarding 
the prominence to be given to in- 
vestigation of insurance companies by 
the Temporary National Economic 
Committee, more commonly known as 
the Federal Government’s Monopoly 
Investigation. The committee is com- 
posed of six Congressional members 
and six members drawn from the Fed- 
eral executive departments. An in- 
vestigation of insurance companies 
has been assigned to the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, Chairman 
William O. Douglas of the SEC is a 
member of the commitee, and Com- 
missioner Jerome Frank is his al- 
ternate. 

In certain poorly founded reports 
and rumors the impression seems to 
have been created that insurance com- 
panies in particular have been singled 
out for a sweeping investigation and 
that the SEC is exerting pressure to 
force exposures. For the purpose of 
presenting a correct picture of what 
is contemplated in the insurance in- 
quiry, The Spectator obtained an au- 
thorized interview with Thomas C. 
Blaisdell, Jr., director of the SEC 
Monopoly Study. 

According to Mr. Blaisdell, the in- 
surance inquiry does not mean that 
insurance companies have been singled 
out for attack, nor is the SEC’s study 
to be a sweeping investigation into 
the insurance business as a whole. 
While the SEC’s inquiry may touch 
many phases of insurance company 
activities, the primary interest of the 
Federal monopoly investigators lies 
in studying the investment and finan- 
cial function performed by insurance 
companies, their place and significance 
in the nation’s capital markets and 
the effect of their policies on these 
markets and on the issuers of secur- 
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ities. The insurance inquiry, in 


sense, is a segment of a broader study 
is going on in the capital 


of what 
markets, finance and industry. 


Unprejudiced and 
Non-Punitive 


While it may be expected that the 
will do a thorough job of in- 
vestigation and will pull no punches, 
Mr. Blaisdell declared that the inquiry 
is to be made objectively and is in no 
He pointed out 
that the SEC was confident that in- 
surance companies would be forthcom- 
information 
and that they are already freely sup- 


SEC 


sense to be punitive. 


ing with the necessary 


a 





SEC QUESTIONNAIRE 


Legal reserve life insurance companies 
throughout the country have already re- 
ceived from the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, a preliminary questionnaire, 
the purpose of which is to obtain for 
the Commission information which will 
enable it to interpret more intelligently 
the position of the companies as they 
operate in the industry. 

The questionnaire largely concerns 
itself with details of the companies’ in- 
corporation and organization, descrip- 
tion of charter and by-laws and nature 
of operating plans and history of the 
business. 

The questionnaire asks for rather com- 
plete data on any rehabilitations, re- 
ceiverships or voluntary readjustments 
that the companies may have undergone 
and also shows particular interest in the 
annual reports and special meetings and 
interim reports to policyholders and/or 
stockholders. The questionnaire also re- 
quests information as to auditing meth- 
ods and asks, as well, for copies of the 
annual statement as submitted to the 
various state insurance departments. 

It is stated that this questionnaire is 
preliminary to a more detailed copy 
which will be submitted at a later date. 





plying material requested. Although 
some situations may be dealt with 
critically, it was pointed out that the 
SEC has no prejudices or preconceivej 
notions and that much of the informa. 
tion developed by the study would up. 
doubtedly be of interest and value t 
the insurance companies themselves, 








The President’s Message 


To get the background on which the 
insurance study is to be made, it j 
important to direct attention to th 
remarks made by President Rooseve} 
in his so-called anti-trust message of 
Congress on April 29 as they relate 
to this phase of the investigation. 

“The tremendous investment fund 
controlled by our great insurance cop. 
panies have a certain kinship to ip 
vestment trusts, in that these com 
panies invest as trustees the saving 
of millions of our people,” said th 
President. “The and Ey. 
change Commission should be author 
ized to make an investigation of th 
facts relating to these investments 
with particular relation to their us 
as an instrument of economic power.” 

This suggestion was made as a sor 
of a companion piece of a previow 
recommendation that investment trusts 
be brought under strict control “t 
insure their operations in the inter 
of their investors rather tha 
their managers.” As explained by th 
President, the SEC is to make ar 
port to Congress on the results ofi 
comprehensive study of investment 
trusts and their operations which i 
has carried on for nearly two years. 

The resolution, which was based « 
the President’s message, provides i 
part for a “full and complete stud 
and investigation * on monopdly 
and the concentration of economt 
power in and financial control ove 
production and distribution of got 
** * * with a view tod 

* the causes of sud 
and thet 
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Scope of Investigation 


Mr. Blaisdell, commenting on # 
scope of the Monopoly investigatii 
pointed out the significance of ® 
name, “Temporary National Econom 
Committee.” This, he said, was ™ 
merely a matter of words, but reflect! 
the point of view of the sponsors ® 
the resolution that what is needed! 
a scientific and thoroughgoing sur 
of the national economic problem. ® 
simple terms, the problem before # 
American public and the Administ 
tion essentially is a problem of se 
ing more efficient utilization of 
country’s resources. It is a probe 
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as to why we are unable to make use 
of unemployed people, unemployed 
plant capacity, and unemployed capital 
funds. 

So far as is known, Mr. Blaisdell 
declared, no one has the answer, and 
because it is of vital importance to 
the future of the country this attempt 
is being made to shed some light on 
the problem. 

It is with unemployed capital funds 
and with the functioning of the capital 
markets as a whole that the SEC is 
naturally concerned. Insurance com- 
panies come into the picture because 
they constitute one of the principal 
sources of capital funds. Other sources 
of capital are savings banks, corpo- 
rate surpluses, investment trusts, and 
miscellaneous collectors of funds for 
business activities. 


Insurance Investments 


The SEC is well aware of the im- 
portance of insurance companies in 
the capital markets. The total assets 
of insurance companies come to ap- 
proximately $30,000,000,000, which is 
equivalent to about 1/10 of the na- 
tion’s tangible wealth, it was pointed 
out. Between 1930 and 1936, the life 
companies collected about $17,000,- 
000,000 in premiums and at the end 
of 1937 there were more than 64,000,- 
000 individuals owning life insurance 
policies aggregating approximately 
$110,000,000,000. This, Mr. Blaisdell 
said, was one of the country’s great 
avenues of investment. 

With the insurance companies oc- 
cupying so vital a position in the in- 
vestment picture it is important to 
the country, Mr. Blaisdell said, to 
know not only how good a job of in- 
vesting the insurance companies are 
doing but also the broader effects on 
the capital markets and the avail- 
ability of funds. The Monopoly In- 
quiry will want to know a good many 
facts about the institutions which 
carry on this great investment func- 
tion—about how they are 1un, about 
the men who run them, and about 
their policies. 


Private Bond Bu ying 


In discussions 


about the capital 
markets a great deal has been pub- 
lished about private sales of bonds to 
surance companies. The complaint is 
often made not only by investors but 
more frequently by investment bank- 
ers, Mr. Blaisdell pointed out, that 
privately placed issues are available 
only to insurance companies and other 
large institutional buyers, and that 
medium-sized and small lenders have 
nO Opportunity to invest in them, so 
that there is a concentration in the 


direction of the big institution. This 


PRESIDENT NOLLEN INAUGURATES LANDMARK 


President Gerard S. Nollen of the 
Bankers Life Company shown above 
is breaking ground for the company’s 
new home office building in Des 
Moines. Home office employes were 
joined by Des Moines business men 
and women, friends of the Bankers 
Life, and friends of President Nollen 
as they watched the latter turn the 
first spade of earth on the building 
site. As a birthday greeting from the 
company’s employes, Vice-President 
W. W. Jaeger presented Mr. Nollen 
with a beautiful, huge floral horseshoe 
carrying streamers labeled, “Happy 
Birthday” and “Good Luck.” 

Progress being made on the new 


is another question which the SEC 
will seek to answer and Mr. Blaisdell 
took occasion to say that neither on 
this nor on any other subject had the 
SEC formed its conclusions. Rather, 
he stated, it is seeking facts on which 
to base a constructive view. 


SEC Questionnaire 


Mr. Blaisdell was asked why it 
would be necessary for the SEC to 
send out a questionnaire to insurance 
companies inasmuch as much inform- 
ation is already available in company 
reports to state commissions. Mr. 
Blaisdell replied that while the SEC 
hoped to use as much of the informa- 
tion in state reports as it could, it 
would be necessary to use its own 
questionnaires in order to obtain facts 
and figures on a comparable basis. 
Moreover, he added that the primary 
purpose of the reports to state com- 
missions is regulation. Since this is 
not the point of view of the SEC’s in- 


Bankers Life home is rapid. Two exca- 
vating machines and eighteen trucks 
are working in two shifts to remove 
the 32,000 yards of dirt which are to 
make way for the structure’s found- 
ation and basement. The excavation 
will be 25 feet deep, 250 feet long, and 
about 150 feet wide. 

The latest of the many substantial 
contracts that have been awarded for 
materials to be used in the new Bank- 
ers Life building was let last week to 
the American Tile and Rubber Com- 
pany of Trenton, New Jersey. This 
contract calls for 100,000 square feet 
of rubber flooring which will be used 
on all floors of the 6-story structure. 


quiry, it may well be that the inform- 
ation requested by the SEC will be 
of a different character than that 
asked for by the states. 


Accident Curb Urged 


Every automobile should be equipped 
with first-aid materials, carried in a 
cowl compartment lettered “First-Aid 
Kit—drive so you won’t need it.” The 
compartment door should be wired so 
that the warning legend will auto- 
matically light up in red when the 
speedometer needle crosses fifty. 

This was the suggestion made at 
Seattle, Wash., by O. J. Arnold, presi- 
dent of Northwestern National Life, 
at a national convention banquet meet- 
ing of company representatives. Mr. 
Arnold, discussing life conservation, 
stressed the ghastly accidental death 
record of the United States, and 
termed the recklessly driven automo- 
bile the deadliest of all assassins. 
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Ray C. Dreher Elected 
President of the I.A.C. 


Ray C. Dreher, advertising manager 
of the Boston and the Old Colony In- 
surance Companies, was elected, last 
Tuesday, president of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference at its six- 
teenth annual convention at Oster- 
ville, Mass. Other officers elected are: 
Vice-president, David C. Gibson, 
Maryland Casualty; secretary - trea- 
surer (re-elected), Robert E. Brown, 
Aetna Life group. 

The executive committee for the 
coming year is composed of the fol- 
lowing members: Arthur A. Fisk, 
Prudential (retiring president); W. 
Leslie Lewis, Agricultural; C. J. Fitz- 
patrick, U. S. F. & G.; E. M. Hunt, 


Mutual Life of New York, and H. E. 
Taylor, American of Newark. 

It is, in the main, owing to Mr. 
Fisk’s excellent administration dur- 
ing the past two years that the I.A.C. 
has forged ahead as a constructive 
advertising group, with an eye to 
modern developments and the capacity 
to conform insurance advertising to 
meet them. The extremely large at- 
tendance at this week’s convention 
was in itself a tribute to Mr. Fisk. 

o m 


Central Life Reinsures 
Rural Bankers Life 


The Central Life of Chicago has 
taken over and reinsured the Rural 
Bankers Life of Dixon, Ill., which has 
$3,500,000 of insurance in force. 





of his dad. 








DO SOMETHING ABOUT 
THIS! 


The young man pictured above is only one of hun- 


dreds who will face his problem this fall. 


He was a student of great promise, but he is not 
returning to be graduated. 


mother, unexpectedly widowed by the untimely death 


Tell fathers how they can spare their children this 
handicap by providing for their education with 


endowment life insurance. 


Ged) rurlential 
Insurance 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 





He must support his 


Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. }. 
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Medical Section, A.L.C. 


To Meet at Hot Springs 


The Medical Section of the Ameri- 
ean Life Convention will hold its 
1939 annual meeting at the Home. 
stead, Hot Springs, Va., June 27 tg 
29, Dr. B. F. Byrd, secretary, has ap. 
nounced. Dr. A. J. Robinson, medical 


director of the Connecticut Genera] 
Life, Hartford, Conn., is program 
chairman. Dr. A. E. Johann, medical 


director of the Bankers Life of Iowa, 
is section chairman, and Dr. M., B, 
Bender, medical director of the 
Guardian Life of New York, is vice. 
chairman. 








Dr. B. F. Byrd 


Dr. Byrd, who is assistant medical 
director of the National Life & Ac 
cident of Nashville, has come to be the 


perennial secretary of the Medical 
Section, having served in that @ 
pacity for a number of years. 

= «8 


New Hospital Plan Issued 
By Continental Casualty 


A new and different Cooperative 
Plan of Hospital and Medical Car 
has been created by the Continental 
Chicago. This plan pr 
payment of the fou 
hospital expenses, 





Casualty, 
vides for the 
following items: 
surgical expenses, nurse service, and 
medical treatment. 

The Continental has compiled s* 
tistics which indicate that individual 
on the average require more thar 
twenty-one to thirty days of hospi! 
care in any one year. The new plat, 
therefore, pays for three months for 
any one sickness or accident. More 
over, spending one ninety-day period 
in a hospital does not terminate cove 
age for the year. 
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Bradley Named General 


Counsel of Prudential 

At the September meeting of the 
board of directors on Tuesday, impor- 
tant changes were made in the official 
staff of the Prudential Insurance Co. 

Charles B. Bradley, former general 
solicitor, was elected general counsel 
to succeed the late Alfred Hurrell. 

Valentine Howell, associate actu- 
ary, becomes vice-president and actu- 
ary as successor to James F. Little, 
who died in August. 

Carrol M. Shanks was elected to 
succeed Mr. Bradley as general so- 
licitor. 

en s 


Paul F. Clark Elected 
V-P of John Hancock 


Paul F. Clark of Boston was elected 
on Tuesday a vice-president of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life. Mr. Clark 
has been general agent for the John 
Hancock in Boston since 1921. The 
Paul F. Clark agency has led the en- 
tire company in production through- 
out the seventeen years of its ex- 
istence. 

Mr. Clark’s election is effective Oct. 
1, on which date he will assume home 
office duties in connection with group 
insurance activities and district office 
administration. 

= * a 


Frederick White, of White 
And Odell Agency, Dies 


Less than a week after the White 
and Odell agency. Minnesota state 
managers for the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life of Minneapolis, celebrated 
the opening of their new and enlarged 
quarters in downtown Minneapolis, 
Frederick White, one of the founders 
of the agency, died at Rochester. 
Death came Tuesday morning, three 
weeks after an operation from which 
he at first seemed to be recovering. 
He was 68 years old. 


Life Agency Officers 
Program Announced 


Program arrangements have been 
completed for the agency officers- 
research bureau eighteenth annual 
meeting to be held in Chicago, No- 
vember 1, 2 and 3 at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. The program plan will 
follow a natural and logical sequence 
with discussions on vital problems be- 
ing faced in the distribution of life 
msurance today. First, the broad 
Principles underlying general agency 
Policies such as financial management, 
territorial problems, and developing 
men for management will be con- 
sidered, Then, the challenges and op- 














Utopia or Bust 


portunities in the field of company 
relationships with the _ established 
agent will be explored with emphasis 
on the factors making for continued 
success of the agent. 
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NEAREST EVERYTHING 


Provident Mutual Holds 
Chicago Regional Meeting 


Dr. Samuel N. Stevens, psycho- 
logist at Northwestern Univers'ty, 
told the Chicago Regional conven- 
tion of the Provident Mutual Life, 
Phila., which was held last week at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, that the 
real satisfaction of an agent’s life 
comes not only from the living he 
makes but from his significance to 
others in h’s community: “Week after 
week you are counseling others to 
take action in order to avoid a blind 
date with destiny,” said Dr. Stevens. 
“Those who take your counsel are 
happier and better people.” 

Feature speaker at the banquet was 
President M. A. Linton who discussed 
the affairs of life insurance and the 
Provident Mutual aga‘nst the back- 
ground of national economic trends. 

Other home office speakers included 
Vice-Presidents Willard K. Wise and 
Edward W. Marshall, Manager of 
Agencies Frank:n C. Morss, Assistant 
Insurance Supervisor William E. 
Creery, Agency Assistant Ernest A. 
Farrington, and Advertising Mana- 
ger Nelson A. White. 

Registration at the convention in- 
cluded 175 persons. A second regional 
convention is being held this week at 
the Homestead, at Hot Springs, V’r- 
ginia. A final convention will be held 
toward the end of the month at the 
Lake Placid Club, New York. 
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Radio Technique 


By JOHN ASHMEAD * 


Advertising Manager, Phoenix Insurance Co. 


WQ@?ILENCE is golden” no longer. 
Today there is more gold to be 
garnered from talking, provided you 
say the right thing. And if you talk 
on the radio you may be certain that 
great care will be exercised to insure 
that at least you say the proper thing. 
Nowadays more people are swayed 
by the spoken word than ever before. 
The pen is mightier than the sword 


only when it is used to prepare 
speeches. But indulgence in extem- 
poraneous speaking is still fraught 


with danger. One can always correct 
the written word, but once a word is 
spoken the harm, or the good it is 
destined to do, is done. Nowhere is 
this more fully realized than in radio 
broadcasting, hence everything that 
is transmitted over the air is carefully 
supervised. 

The ethical restrictions imposed by 
radio supervisory authorities are not 
of immediate moment. You are more 
interested in some of the technical de- 
tails such as timing, since time in 
radio work is the equivalent of space 
limitation in printed advertising. 

The number of words that can be 
used by an advertiser will depend on 
the type of program and the amount 
of time. The more emotional the pro- 
gram, the faster the words will be 
delivered; but ordinarily, in planning 
copy, one can count one hundred words 
Using straight mate- 
interludes, 


as one minute. 
rial, free from emotional 
any advertising man should be able to 
chatter away at about 110 words every 
sixty seconds. 


Make Word Picture Pleasing 

The advertising message can’t be 
delivered in a monotone, if the radio 
appeal is to be succesful. Just as in 
printed advertising dependence for 
attention-getting is on the sentiment 
stirred up by art work and typograph- 
ical display, so in broadcasting much 
depends on the word picture. Even 
the words are affected. Radio de- 
mands action words. Verbs and ad- 
verbs take the place of adjectives. A 
knowledge of the story form, too, 
comes in handy. Such things as the 
narrative question, dramatic episodes, 
and conclusions from which morals 
can be drawn, make the framework on 
which all good radio advertising pro- 
grams are built. 

A peculiarity of radio advertising 
is that only a small part of the time 
allotted can be devoted to the com- 
j *Excerpts from address delivered at an- 


nual convention of the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference. 
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mercial part of the program—usually 
about one-thirteenth of the total time. 
There is a definite reason for this ap- 
portionment—the desire to attract an 
audience. In magazines and news- 
papers the advertiser is assured a cer- 
tain circulation. In radio advertising, 
circulation—the number of listeners— 
depends almost entirely on the popu- 
larity of the program. 

However, radio advertising is not 
mass advertising in the sense that this 


thought is applied to newspapers. 
Radio advertising has been called 
family advertising. In 1936 it was 


estimated that there were 22,869,000 
radio families in the United States, 
and that these families kept their sets 





Increasing Effectiveness of Trade Paper 


Advertising by Direct Mail 


ABSTRACT OF AN ADDRESS BY EARLE E. VOCT 


idvertising Manager, Millers National Insurance Co. 


IRECT mail, as Henry Hake says 

in his new publication, “is just a 
quiet, industrial worker.” Its im- 
portance is dimmed by the fact that 
it is less glamorous than other forms 
of advertising, but for resultfulness 
it pays the freight better than most 
mediums. 

This assignment of “Increasing the 
Effectiveness of Trade Paper Adver- 
tising by Direct Mail” does not by any 
means cover all the possible uses of 
Direct Mail in company advertising 

One good use of direct mail to in- 
crease the effectiveness of trade paper 
advertising is to send an advance 
proof of each advertisement to each 
field man. Tell him when and where 
the ad will appear, the thought behina 
it, and what we hope it will do to help 
him in his respective field. 

The fieldman appreciates this ad- 
vance information, and the result is 
that he is more willing to tie his ef- 
forts into the advertising. He studies 
the advertisement closer than he would 
if he saw it for the first time in the 
trade journals. He feels his respon- 
sibility more acutely in making that 
advertisement pay. He adopts phrases 
from it and will use the angle pre- 
sented in going about selling the 
company. 

Another use for direct mail in mak- 
ing our trade paper advertising ef- 
fective is to direct our established 
agents’ attention to our advertise- 





tuned in on an average of five hours 
each day. 

In checking up to find out what 
these radio families listen to it has 
been determined that, in order of ap. 
peal, the various features rate: 








1. Popular music 

2. Comedy 

3. Drama 

4. Sports 

5. Classical music 

6. Speeches 

7. News 

8. Talks 

9. Religion 

10. Education 

11. Children’s programs 

12. Women’s programs 

It may be concluded that just as 

readers scan the advertisements scat- 
tered throughout their favorite publi- 
cations, in the same degree listeners 
hear the commercials in their favorite 

(Concluded on page 30) 




























ments. After all, one of the functions 
of trade paper advertising is to keep 
established agents sold. Agents are 
interested in their own company’s ad- 
vertising, and any effort to further 
that interest through direct mail is 
effort well spent. 

Valuable copy slants can be secured 
from company agents through ques- 
tionnaires. The questionnaire may 
ask what service they like best from 
their companies, and a list of services 
may be presented. The top ranking 
services can be stressed in company 
advertising. This is a valuable use 
of direct mail to make trade paper 
advertising more effective. 

Another use of direct mail to i- 
crease the effectiveness of trade paper 
advertising is to circularize selected 
lists of prospective agents with re 
prints of current advertisements. It 
acquaints agents with the advertise 
ments, and in a sense, trains their eyes 
to spot them as they go through the 
trade papers. 

These reprints may 
with a form letter, a personal appear 
ing memorandum, or done up intoé 
self mailer. A good portion of the at 
work, composition cost, etc., is paic 
for, and third class metered mail ® 
inexpensive. Cost is certainly not? 
big factor. 

Another advantage of sending out 
these reprints is that it gets the field 
men more prospect-minded. 
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‘4 OW there's a pal! That monthly check from The Western and Southern. 

It never fails; there’s no question about it. I know I'll get it every month 
as long as | live. And believe me, its a good thing to be sure of your money 
after your working days are over. 


‘Tm glad the agent made me see it when I was younger. It wasn't easy to 
convince me, the future looked so far away and I was so sure | was going to make 
money, what with little flyers on this and that, and business was good. But I 
found that money comes and money goes, as anybody my age can testify. After 
all, to have money when you are through earning it, you must save while you 
are earning it. 


“And when it comes to saving the safe way—there’s nothing like life insurance!” 


The Western and Southern Life Insurance Company 


C. F. WILLIAMS, President 
Home Office Cincinnati 
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V erdict: 


The Suicide Clause 


OST people believe that one 

who commits suicide is insane 

at the time of the act, prob- 
ably because the idea of self destruc- 
tion is utterly foregn to normal 
mental habits. But, the fact remains, 
that the law has made a distinction 
between criminal self destruction de- 
fined as the act of a sane person and 
suicide committed during an insane 
interval. 

Regarding the question of lability 
for the payment of life insurance 
policies, the subject of suicide com- 
mitted by an assured while insane is 
of special interest. In every life in- 
surance contract there are so-called 
suicide clauses. For example, a cer- 
tain Massachusetts mutual company 
has this clause inserted in its policies: 

“If the insured, whether sane or 
insane, shall die by his or her own 
hand or act, within two years from 
the date hereof, this policy shall be 
void and shall have no value; but 
in such event, the company will re- 
turn any premiums paid.” 

And a New York mutual company 
uses the following language in its 
life insurance policies: 

“Self destruction: In (he event of 
self destruction during the first two 
imsurance years, whether the as- 
sured be sane or insane, the insur- 
ance under this policy shall be a 
sum equal to the premiums hereon 
which have been paid to and re- 
ceived by the company and no 
more. 

In the first extract above quoted 
the words, “shall die by his or her 
own hand or act,” are of historic in- 
terest inasmuch as their significance 
has been construed time and again by 
the courts of law. Admitting that 
these clauses contemplate the ordinary 
suicide case, do they mean also that 
should a person accidentally kill him- 
self by his or her own hand payment 
of the policy may be avoided? 

That question was raised in the 
case of Breasted, et al., Administra- 


tors, vs. The Farmers Loan and 
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Trust Company, 8 N. Y. 299, dec'ded 
in June, 1853. There the evidence 
showed that the assured had commit- 
ted suicide by drowning in the Hud- 
son River when “he was of unsound 
mind and wholly unconscious of the 
act.” The insurance policy in ques- 
tion contained the provision that, “in 
case the assured shall d’e by his own 
hands or in consequence of a duel or 
by the hands of justice or in the 
known violation of any law,” it should 
be void. It is pertinent to note there 
was no provision in the policy provid- 
ing that in the event that suicide had 
been comm tted it should be void 
whether the assured was sane or in- 
sane. 

In this leading case Judge Willard, 
writing for the majority of the Court, 
in effect held that from the point 
of view of responsibility therefor the 
acts of an insane person could no 
more be imputed to him than the 
accidental occurrences constitut'ng the 
risks of every day living could be 
imputed to the victims of accidents. 


Question of Sanity 


Concededly, if the plaintiff in this 
case had suffered accidental death by 
drowning, liabil'ty under the policy 
would be fixed and certain. Conced- 
edly, also, if one, while cleaning a 
revolver, accidentally blew out his 
brains, the insurer would be liable. 
But considering our knowledge of in- 
sanity today was Judge Willard cor- 
rect when he wrote, “an insane man, 
‘neapable of discerning between right 
and wrong, can form no intention. 
His acts are not the result of thought 
or reason, and no more the subject 
of punishment than those which are 
produced by accident. 

“The acts of a madman which 
are the offspring of the disease, 
subject him to no criminal respon- 
sibility. If the insured, while en- 
gaged in his trade as a house joiner, 


had accidentally fallen through an 
opening in the chamber of a house 









he was constructing. and lost his 
life, the argument concedes that 
the insurer would have been liable. 
The reason is that the mind did not 
concur with the act. How can this 
differ in principle from a death in 
a fit of insanity, when the party 
had no mind to concur in or oppose 
the act.” 

Judge Willard then went on to say 
that the words “death by his own 
hand” meant criminal self destruc. 
tion, that is, suicide by a normal per- 
son, and not accidental death caused 
“by his own hand.” 

Today, with the help of the psychi- 
atr'sts, we know that there are many 
states of insanity. The daily experi- 
ence of lawyers, especially in the crim. 
inal courts, and of laymen who follow 
the news, is that psychiatrists are 
available to testify and to support 
their judgment scientifically that the 
particular defendant involved, al- 
though insane, knew the nature and 
quality of his act and the difference 
between right and wrong when he 
committed the crime charged. In 
short, we have travelled far since 
Judge Willard expressed his naive but 
understandable belief that insanity is 
“a state of delir'um.” 
















Question of Policy 

After the decision in the Breasted 
case the insurance companies began 
to write into their policies suicide 
clauses similar to those above quoted. 
Therewith a new field for legal ex- 
ploration was opened up. Are such 
clauses aga‘’nst public policy? Is it 
not true that an insane person who is 
irresistibly impelled to commit suicide 
is in the true sense of the word a vie- 
tim of an accident? And if this be 
true should not the beneficiar'es of 
such insane persons be entitled to the 
proceeds of their insurance? 

These questions were before the 
New York Commission of Appeals 
(Court of Appeals) in the famous 
case of DeGogorza vs. Knickerbocker 
Life Insurance Company, 65 N.Y. 235. 
In that case the policy in question 
“contained a provision that ‘t should 
be void and of no effect if the insured 
should ‘die by his own hand, sane or 
insane.’” For several years preced- 
ing his death the assured had suf- 
fered from a brain d'sease. On a par 
ticular day he was found dead in his 
room from a bullet wound, the && 
sured having been shot through the 
mouth. There was no evidence # 
show that the death had been acti 
dental. 

At the trial of the case in the lower 
court the Judge charged the juy 
“that if the act which caused th 
death of the assured was not a volut 
tary act, not the act of his own will 
but an involuntary act when he ¥® 
in a mental condition which renderé 
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him incapable of exercis’ng his will, 
then the defendant (the insurance 
company) was liable.” On this point 
the Judge’s charge followed the rul- 
ing in the Breasted case. Here, how- 
ever, unlike the latter case, there was 
a provision in the policy making it 
void if the assured destroyed h' mself, 
whether sane or insane. 


Contract Upheld 


In reversing the lower Court, Com- 


missioner Reynolds, writing for a 
majority of the Commissioners, held 


this charge to be in error and sus- 
tained the suicide provision of the l'fe 
insurance contract. In effect he said 
that a contract is a contract and un- 
less its provisions violate public policy 
the Courts must sustain the agree- 
ment of the contracting parties. 
“The language of a contract, un- 
less there are special reasons to the 


he had been compelled to do it by 


some irresistible external force. 
(Italics are mine.) 

“The clause inserted in policies, 
that they should be void in case the 
assured died by his own hand or 
act, has been in common use for 
many years. * It presupposes 
that the assured could be acted 
upon by motives, and was not in- 
tended for a case where motives 
could not operate, where intentions 
could not be formed, and where the 
acts of the assured were not under 
the control of his will. * * * But we 
have here two words superadded, 
‘sane or insane’ * * * (and) the 
claim is that under this policy every 
ease of self destruction not purely 
accidental, whether the assured at 
the time was sane or insane, is 
within the proviso and avoids the 
policy. I am of the opinion that 
this claim is not well founded. * * * 
The proviso does not apply to a 
case where the act of self destruc- 
tion was not voluntary or inten- 
tional. Such a case would properly 


7” 


be classified with accidents! 


Gamer vs. New York Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

Same vs. Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Ninth District, April 5, 1935. 

This action was brought by Stella 
Jane Gamer, as Executrix of E. 
Walter Gamer, deceased, aginst both 
insurance companies to recover upon 
the double indemnity clauses of life 
policies where the defense set up by 
the insurers was suicide. Defendants 
had judgment in the lower Court 
which plaintiff appealed. This was 
reversed by the Circuit Court and the 
opinion by Wilbur, Circuit Judge, 
among other things, said: 

“In considering whether or not 
death was suicidal or accidental, it 
should be observed thai the prepa- 
rations made by the insured for his 
hunting trip are entirely inconsis- 


tent with the idea that he was con- 
templating suicide, unless we as- 


con‘rary, must have a construction sume that the deceased was delib- 
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te “It is admitted by the learned 
his be counsel for the plaintiff that if the 
‘es of assured intentionally took his own 
to the life by his voluntary act, then the 
policy was avoided, whe:her he was 
sane or insane. But it is claimed 
re the by him that if his act of self de- 
ppeals struction was involuntary and unin- « 
amous tentional, or caused by an irresis- t t 
noha tible impulse, then the death was a ige S of re Ce nN 
c not, within the meaning of the po!l- 
Y. 236. icy, ‘by his own hand or act.’” 
1estion (Italies mine.) 
should “It is a matter of common obser- 
red vation that some insane persons can e 
nsu be influenced by motives; that they 
ane or ean form intentions and ac! upon [; a ss e os of l nN) Se Tr e S 
yreced- them, and that they can devise 
d suf- schemes and carry them out with 
great cunning and skill, and yet 
a par such persons may not be able to 
in his distinguish between right and 
he a& wrong, may not be compe ent to by 
yh the bind themselves by contracts, or be 
to legally responsible for crime. There 
nee ® are other insane persons who can- 
) acti not form intentions, are uncon- , * ~ R 
pa ames o. Kegan 
» lower , . 


actions, and who act from irresis- 
tible impulse; such persons can no 
a 7 said to act than an automa- 
on. such a person should com- 

mit self deuaiion. the event MEMBER OF THE NEW YORK BAR 
might, with some propriety, be 
called an accident. It is no more 
the act of the insane person than if 
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Convention With Single 
Track Mind 


The Agency Leaders’ Convention of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life, held 
recently in Quebec, appeared to set a 
new high in point of attention de- 
voted to practical sales discussions. 
The convention theme might well 
have been “How I Sell,” and if there 
is any one thing a life insurance 
agent is, and should be interested in, 
it is exactly that. This entire de- 
partment this week will be given over 
to a summary of some of these out- 


standing sales talks, the first of 
which is from the address of J. 
Harry Wood, manager of general 


agencies. 

Outlining the painstaking plans 
which Wolfe made when charged with 
the responsibility of taking Quebec 
for the British, Mr. Wood said: “In 
being given this command, he had 
reached the pinnacle of success. 
Recognition and honors had come to 
him as well as responsibility. He 
had a knowledge of fundamentals, 
much practice in the field, had satis- 
fied almost every requirement, and 
had plenty of guns and ammunition, 
yet he found it necessary, instead of 
attacking immediately, to plan his 
campaign strategy and build a special 
k'nd of a boat to carry him down the 
St. Lawrence. 

“How truly his experience parallels 
that of every man who has attained 
success and honor. How especially 
true is it in this insurance business. 
We may have mastered the funda- 
mentals; we may have done enough 
successful selling in the field that we 
can count ourselves somewhere near 
the top. We may have proven our- 
selves through the fire of actual work 
and accomplishments and yet if we 
accept all this as perfection and make 
our calls and presentations to our 
prospects in a routine way, without 
giving thought to each individual 
situation, we may not find ourselves 
at the end of the battle the victor, 
as was Wolfe.” 


Contact Most Important 
In This Line 


“One of the important things to re- 
member in presenting Wholesale In- 
surance is to get to see the right 
man,” said Urban Weber, of Detroit. 
“One method that I employ a great 
deal is to ask the people whom I 
canvass for Ordinary Insurance if 
their employer has Group Insurance, 
making notes of the information ob- 
tained and then calling on the em- 
ployer. But there are other methods 
that may be used to get prospects. 
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‘Prospecting 


Here are a few of them. Lists of 
those business establishments that 
employ more than 10 employees may 
be obtained from your local Chamber 
of Commerce, Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciations, Business Men’s Associations, 
Telephone Directories, by observation, 
newspapers, magazines and last but 
not least, the good old cold-canvass 
method.” 

Mr. Weber says that he does not 
find it difficult to get to see the em- 
ployer. “I just go call on him,” he 
said, “tell him my story and he will 
usually lend a ready ear, especially 
in times like these when employer and 
employee relationship is important.” 











CAN ALWAYS LEARN 


"The life insurance man's vocabulary 
is being cluttered up with too many false 
terms," said W. |. Pittman, general agent 
at Birmingham, Alabama, in an address 
before the convention of Agency Lead- 
ers of the John Hancock Mutual Life. 
"We should not think of an inferiority 
complex as if it were a deadly disease. 
If a man does not have a sense of attain- 
ment, he will never make any advance- 
ment. You may not be selling as much 
insurance as some outstanding leader in 
your company, but if you recognize your 
inferiority, you can do something about 
it.” - 








“Remember that every organization 
has salesmen and that if it were not 
for the salesmen in the organization 
of the man that you are calling on, 
his plant or factory would be at a 
standstill. Some employers even go 
so far as to establish a rule for their 
purchasing agents that they are to 
meet all salesmen and give them an 
opportunity to tell their stories.” 

Mr. Weber said that his Wholesale 
Insurance cases provide good leads 
into other business. When soliciting 
employees for their individual appli- 
cations, he gets as much information 
as possible about the applicant’s fam- 
ily, stressing the point that the com- 
pany will name not only his wife as 
beneficiary, but also his children as 
contingent beneficiaries. 

“Wholesale Insurance is easy to 
sell,” Mr. Weber emphas zed, “and 
once placed on the books very seldom 
lapses. There are many cases where 
firms have grown to tremendous size 
and millions of dollars of additional 
Ordinary and Group Insurance have 
been sold. I personally know insur- 
ance men who have established a very 
good insurance business just through 
selling one good Wholesale case.” 






Questions to Ask in 
Selling Group 
Arthur M. McCarthy, Group Rep- 
resentative from the home office, 
stated that Ordinary prospects can 
be secured as a _ by-product of a 
Group case and outlined a method he 














had used successfully while in the 
field. The idea suggested itself to 
Mr. McCarthy when he discovered 






that employees of a certain company 
considered the selection of the John 
Hancock as a carrier of their Group 
coverage as a definite recommenda- 
tion of the company by their en- 
ployer. 

“As I realized,” said Mr. McCarthy, 
“that human nature is pretty much 
the same wherever we find it, I con- 
cluded that the employees of the in- 
dustrial concerns in my city would re 
act in the same manner—and they 
did.” 

Mr. McCarthy also devised a meth- 
od of discovering prospects for Group 
Insurance by making a survey of all 
industrial organizations in a certain 
community. He got the information 
by calling the office manager of each 
company and saying to him: 






































“IT am conducting a survey in our 
city with respect to Group Insurance 
and the purpose of my call is to in- 
quire whether or not your company 
has a Group plan.” 

He then followed up 
questions: 









with these 






“Are your employees insured un 
der a Group Accident and Sickness 
plan? 

“Does your company have life in 
surance in force on the lives of its 
key officials with your company 4 
beneficiary? 

“Does your company usually place 
its insurance through any particular 
agent or broker? 

“Making this survey,” said Mr. Me 
Carthy, “was more simple than ! 
imagined at the outset it would be 
I found that I could make about 
twenty-five calls an hour, so it took 
only a few days to complete the sur 
vey, which resulted in my securing i 
formation concerning the Group It 
surance status of each business & 
ganization in my territory. On com 
pleting the survey, I discovered that 
well over half of the companies avail- 
able for sol'citation did not plat 
their insurance through a_ broke 
This made them real prospects { 


me. 
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Only Two Divisions— 
Fresh and Stale 


“There are just two kinds of pros- 
pects,” Dwight Sayward, general 
agent at Portland, Maine, told the 
convention. They are: “fresh pros- 
pects and stale prospects. A fresh 
prospect becomes a_ stale prospect 
when you have called on him three 
times and haven’t sold him anything. 
A stale prospect never becomes a 
fresh prospect. There is a direct re- 
lation between the number of fresh 
prospects and the number of signed 
applications and this ratio holds 
fairly constant at s-x to one—one ap- 
plication for every six fresh pros- 
pects. 

“We took a number of cases at ran- 
dom—290 of them in all—spread over 
nine agents and four years. We 
asked for certain information about 
these cases and here is what we 
found. 

“We got 86 per cent of our busi- 
ness on the first three interviews and 
14 per cent on all interviews after 
the third. Thirty-nine per cent of it 
came on the first interview and 29 
per cent on the second. A little more 
than two-thirds of all our sales came 
on the first two interviews.” 

Mr. Sayward also extended his sur- 
vey to find out the lapse of time be- 
tween the first sales effort and the 
sale. The result was his discovery 
that 39 per cent of the business came 
on the first interview with no lapse 
of time; 55 per cent came with'n two 
weeks of the first sales effort; 9 per 
cent came within the next two weeks, 
and 10 per cent within the next two 
months. Only 12 per cent 
after one year. 


came 


Good Ideas from 
Poor Agents 


Successful producers often can get 
g00d ideas from mediocre agents, it 
was pointed out by Anthony J. Klug 
of the Frank S. Baxter agency in 
Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Klug remarked, 
“Long ago I came to the conclusion 
that we can all take advice even from 
achild. I have seen ideas advanced 
by men whom you and I might con- 
sider mediocre, which were adopted 
by Successful producers because they 
immediately sensed that here was an 
entirely new and different slant on 
an old idea. 

“Remember that 


your 


general 





you undertake another phase. 


and Selling. 


agent and supervisor cannot have all 
the ideas in the world. You little 
know how much they depend on you 
leaders for many of them.” 

In discussing what it takes to be 
successful in selling insurance, Mr. 
Klug told about a new agent he re- 
cently brought into the bus’ness. As 
soon as this man heard an explana- 
tion of the retirement income plan 
he became tremendously enthusiastic 
about it. It was a new idea to him, 
and he wanted to tell everyone about 
it as quickly as possible. He couldn’t 
wait for his training period to be over 
—he immediately started calling up 











BRUTE FORCE CAN'T SELL 


“All of us in the insurance business, 
as well as in other businesses and pro- 
fessions, know that we can accomplish 
little, particularly in the field of selling, 
if we attempt by brute force to pound 
our ideas and plans into the heads of 
our prospects, but if, through planning 
and a series of intelligent questions and 
suggestions, we can draw our prospect 
out upon the field of consideration where 
we have an even chance to pit our ideas 
against his prejudices, we then will 
usually succeed." —J. Harry Wood. 








friends and acquaintances to tell them 
of the wonderful retirement plan he 
wanted to see them about. 

At the end of his first training day, 
this man received the offer of another 
position—a manufacturer wanted him 
to become local exclusive distributor 
for a certain product. It was a 
handsome offer, but this new agent 
turned it down. He was too enthus- 
astic about the retirement plan. So 
instead of accepting the offered job, 
he sold the manufacturer’s represen- 
tative a $5,000 Retirement Fund pol- 
icy—the first day he was in training! 

Speaking of study as an element of 
success, Mr. Klug pointed out that in- 
tense study not just reading, was 
essential. To show the difference be- 
tween mere skimming of a subject or 
mastering it, he said, “Learn how to 
study. A few minutes each day should 
be spent studying one particular 
phase; not merely reading about many 
phases, but applying yourself to learn 
one. 

“When you have thoroughly mas- 
tered that from a study standpoint, 
apply its results in actual field work. 
Continue to study and apply this one 
phase until you have completely mas- 
tered it from every angle and in a 
most practical way. Only then should 


” 





Salary Deduction Line 
Now Popular 


Discussing Salary Deduction In- 
surance, Robert Pitcher of the Paul 
Clark Agency at Boston said that one 
of the best ways to get a Salary 
Deduction franchise is to first sell a 
number of individual policies in a 
company before going to the em- 
ployer. 

“The most d'fficult part of selling 
Salary Deduction,” said Mr. Pitcher, 
“is selling the employer the idea. 
The best lead is a company that 
already has some form of Group In- 
surance. A simple way to approach 
this situation is one I used when I 
went to the treasurer of a company 
and suggested that he allow me to 
talk to each employee earning $40 a 
week or more, to explain contingent 
benefic:aries, settlement options, etc., 
to them. When I made it clear to 
him that I would not suggest new in- 
surance except where the income or 
needs warranted it, he gave me help- 
ful data about each employee. 

Outlining different methods of ap- 
proach on Salary Deduction, Mr. 
Pitcher recommended the method of 
going to officers and directors of com- 
panies whose competitors already had 
given franch‘ses to the John Han- 
cock. The desire of management to 
meet competition in employee rela- 
tions as well as in sales and produc- 
tion is a strong factor in producing 
Salary Deduction cases. 

The personal angle is also one 
which Mr. Pitcher uses successfully. 

“As you all know,” he said, “at the 
present time there is a tremendous 
interest in pensions among all em- 
ployers. If an employer expresses an 
interest in these plans, but finds that 
his company cannot consider spending 
any money on pensions, a suggestion 
of a pension plan that will cost him 
nothing—namely, Salary Deduction 
Insurance—is likely to click with him. 
Recently, I have been working on this 
personal angle with success.” 





Business Outlook 


From the sources named, J. M. 
Keplar, Bankers Life of Iowa agency 
manager at Grand Rapids, has gar- 
nered the following encouraging trade 
reports: 

Laundry owner—Our troubles are 
being ironed out. 

Hair dresser—I see a permanent 
wave of prosperity. 

Music publisher—There’s a new 
note of optimism in the air. 
Banker — Much interest 

taken in banks. 

Florist—Things are looking rosier 
in August. 


is being 
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Dividends 
it End of Year 15 20 25 





OrEGON MuTuAt LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Fifteen-Year Term—$1,000 


Convertible Within 7 Years and Before Age 60 
Non-Renewable 





Convertible Within 7 Years and Before Age 60 
Non-Renewable 





Age at Issue 
30 35 40 15 50 





Premiums* $9.35 $9.71 $10.10 $10.83 $12.45 $15.43 $20.38 $28.12 

! 1.27 1.32 1.37 1.48 1.63 1.89 2.39 3.17 

1.31 1.36 1.41 1.56 1.76 2.17 2.83 3.75 

10 1.36 1.41 1.51 1.66 1.98 2.53 3.32 4.33 

15 1.41 1.51 1.61 1.81 2.23 2.84 3.61 5.41 

Ave. annual net cost 8.01 8.31 8.62 9.20 10.55 13.05 17.30 23.94 
* Without disability or double indemnity 

T'wenty-Year Term—$1,000 








Oregon Mutual Offers New 
Series of Contracts 


The Oregon Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Portland, Ore., has announced a 
new series of Term Contracts which 
eliminates the four-year automatic 
convertible term and adds the 15 and 
20 year terms effective, September 15, 
1938. (See accompanying box.) The 
new contracts fulfill the needs of those 
who desire temporary protection at a 
low cost for a five-year period or 
longer. The premiums are payable 
for 10, 15 or 20 years, or until the 
prior death of the insured. If death 
occurs before the end of the term 
period, the face amount is payable. 

Guaranteed Values are not con- 
tained in these contracts. Conversion 
may be had within seven years from 
the effective date without examina- 
tion, provided the insured is not then 
over 60 years of age. Conversion to 
another term, Special Ordinary Life 
or Homekeeper is subject to medical 
examination at the company’s expense. 

The conversion privilege may be 
exercised in two ways. The new 
policy may bear the date of conver- 
sion and be rated at the attained age 
of the insured at that time, or it may 
be converted as of the original date 
of the Term Policy and bear the in- 
surance age of the Term Policy. 

When the conversion privileges are 
exercised, the new form will contain 
Waiver of Premium Disability and 
Double Indemnity Benefits, if they 
were attached to the Term Policy. If 
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Dividends Age at Issue 
at End of Year 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 
Premiums $9.58 $10.01 $10.61 $11.78 $14.01 $17.87 $23.96 
l 1.29 1.42 1.56 1.63 1.73 2.03 2.60 
) 1.33 1.44 1.57 1.66 1.90 2.38 3.13 
10 1.38 1.46 1.59 1.77 2.18 2.84 3.76 
20 1.48 1.56 1.80 2.20 2.77 3.48 5.20 
Ave. annual net cost 8.20 8.53 8.99 9.94 11.78 15.03 20.15 
either benefit is added to the new 


policy upon conversion, acceptability 
will be required and a medical fee is 
to be paid by the insured. 

If a Waiver of Premium Disability 
is included in the Term Policy, and 
the insured becomes permanently and 
totally disabled during the conversion 
period (seven years) he cannot con- 
vert to another form during such dis- 
ability, but if he is still permanently 
and totally disabled at the end of the 
conversion period, the Term Policy 
will be automatically converted to 
Ordinary Life as of the attained age 
and contain the disability features 
equivalent to the one contained in the 
Term Policy and premiums will be 
waived on the converted policy during 
the continuance of such disability. 

Term Policies will be issued only 
to male risks on a medical basis and 
at ages at which premiums are quoted. 
The medical fee must be forwarded to 
the Company with the application if 
the Term Policy is written for less 
than $2,500 

The maximum amount acceptable 
is $100,000, except that a limit of 
$25,000 is set when disability and 
double indemnity are included. Double 
indemnity may be attached if the ap- 
plicant is not over 50 in accordance 
with the regular underwriting rules 
for that benefit. The basic premiums 
per $1,000 are: Annual, $1.50; Semi- 
Annual, $.78; Quarterly, $.40 and 
Monthly, $.14. A disability and double 
indemnity feature cannot be added to 
Term Policies that are already in 
force. 


































































Reliance Life Offers New 
Health Supplement 


The Reliance Life Insurance Com. 
pany of Pittsburgh, Pa., has intro- 
duced a new Medical Health Supple. 
ment which will extend the coverage 
under all existing health policy forms 
to include benefits for hospitalization, 
nurses’ attendance and surgical fees, 

Special attention is directed to the 
fact that the benefits of the Medical 
Health Supplement are effective im- 
mediately, irrespective of the waiting 
period, applicable to the basic cover- 
age under deductability forms of in- 
No provisions of the Health 
Policy are deleted by the attached 
supplement preserving the clause cov- 
ering the medical attendance for non- 
disabling under the Health 
Policy form which provides for bene- 
fits from the first day of disability. 

This is an attractive feature not 
commonly under standard 
commercial forms. The company has 
announced the availability of the 
Medical Health Supplement at this 
time, notwithstanding the fact that 
final approval is being awaited from 


surance. 


illness 


included 


the insurance departments of Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina and Tennessee. 

Premiunis for the Medical Health 
Supplement, issued to male risks only, 
ages 18 to 58, occupationally rated 
classes one, two, two-plus or three, 
renewable to age 60 are from ages 18 
to 49, for each unit of $5 weekly. 
Indemnity Health Insurance, $1.50; 
ages 50 to 58, $2.20; for each unit of 
$10 monthly Indemnity Health Insur- 
ance, ages 18 to 49, $.75, and ages 3! 
to 58, $1.10. 


Penn Mutual’s Increase 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Phila., Pa., at the end of 
1937, was holding at interest the pm 
ceeds of policies totaling $41,994,706 
This total is a striking contrast to the 
amount of only $297,622 which Ws 
held for the benefit of policyholder 
at the close of 1920. 
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John Hancock Issues New 
Participating Policy 

The John Hancock Mutual Life, 
Boston, announces a new participating 
“Term to Age 65 Policy.” 

The new policy will be issued at 
ratable ages 20 to 50 inclusive on 
standard lives only, for an amount 
not less than $2,500 nor other than a 
multiple of $500. 

It contains liberal privileges of con- 
version to permanent insurance forms 
prior to the policy anniversary near- 
est the fifty-fifth birthday of the in- 
sured without medical examination. A 
new policy may be issued as of the 
original date upon payment of the 
differences in reserves; or a_ policy 
may be issued as of the date of con- 
version, upon payment of the regular 
premium rate for the insured’s age at 
that date, in which case any cash 
surrender value of the policy to be 
converted may be applied toward the 
payment of premiums under the new 
policy. 

The policy may be converted into a 
limited payment life or endowment 
policy having a higher annual rate 
and not involving any other life for 
an amount not greater than the face 
amount of the policy nor less than 
$1,000. 

Under a special conversion privi- 
lege the insured may, if he becomes 
totally and permanently disabled 
under the conditions of any disability 
benefit provision in his policy, convert 
Within the conversion period, into a 
policy on the Endowment at Age 85 
Plan, for the same amount—the policy 
to bear the date of conversion and 
contain the same total and permanent 
disability provision as in the orginal 
Term to Age 65 Contract. 

Non-forfeiture values are available 
under this contract for certain years 
of the policy. The policy has no value 
at is termination at age 65. The 
policy will participate in the distribu- 
tion of surplus beginning at the end 
of the second year and on each anni- 
Versary thereafter during its term. 





JOHN HANcocK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Term to Age 65 Policy 
Minimum Amount Issued $2,500 
Surplus Distribution for each $1,000 of Insurance 


Surplus Distributed 
it End of Year 20 
Premiums* $13.41 
l 
2 3.48 
3 3.52 


) 3.61 
10 3.84 
15 1 O08 
20 1.3 
* Wi wyo fou m 





based on 1938 scale of apportionment 


Age at Issue 
25 30 35 40 45 50 


a) 
4.48 $15.83 $17.57 $19.84 $22.89 $27.05 


3.70 3.80 3.94 


3.52 3.56 3.62 3 

5.6 3.62 3.69 3.77 3.89 4.04 
3.61 3.67 3.75 3.85 3.97 4.13 
3.66 3.73 3.82 3.92 4.06 4.21 
5.92 4.02 4.14 4.28 4.43 4.55 
4.19 4.32 4.46 4.59 4.66 4.63 
4.46 4.59 4.71 4.75 4.59 





Great Northwest Life Revises 
Non-participating Rates 

The Great Northwest Life Insur- 
ance Company, Spokane, Wash., has 
revised its non-participating premium 
rates for the Ordinary Life Preferred 
Risk; 20-Payment Life Preferred 
Risk; 10-Pay Life; 30-Pay Life and 
Life Paid Up at Age 65. The rates 
for the Family Income Rider, 10, 15 
and 20-Year Income Period and the 
income period to age 65 have also been 
revised. Listed below are the premium 
rates for quinquennial ages for the 
Ordinary Life Preferred Risk and 
20-Pay Life Preferred Risk: 


Age at Ordinary 20-Payment 
Issue Life Pfd. Risk Life Pfd. Risk 
re $12.43 $20.16 
Bese servic 13.77 21.90 
25.. 15.50 24.13 
TEivscccoes bes 17.91 26.78 
SE see doe 21.11 30.11 
Bit keccees 25.36 34.26 
Be vesevce , 30.99 39.45 
_ aa 38.46 46.03 
Daan 6s eutets 48.41 54.55 
eae 61.78 65.38 
Gt chaesdecdes 79.97 82.04 


Banker’s Life Payments 


The Banker’s Life of Iowa had 
policy payments in July of $1,474,919. 
Living policyholders received 65% or 
$965,509 in dividends, disability and 
annuity payments, etc. Of the 181 
policies which became death claims in 
July, beneficiaries received $509,410. 
Of these 181 death claims payments, 
90 weré made on policies in force 
from 11 to 20 years. The average 
age of all policyholders concerned in 
the death payments was 60. 


The total and permanent waiver of 
Premium Disability, Accidental Death 
and Family Income Benefits may be 
attached to this Term Policy under the 
regular requirements and conditions 
pertaining to these provisions. Dis- 
ability rates for women are double 
those for men. 


Reliance Increases Rates 


For Annuities 

The Reliance Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., has announced 
an increase in the rates for Single 
Premium Annuities which became ef- 
fective September 1. The annuities 
affected are the Single Premium Im- 
mediate Life Annuity without cash 
refund, the Single Premium Cash Re- 
fund Annuity and the Joint and Last 
Survivor Annuity. 

The new rates adopted are the same 
as most other insurance companies 
that have changed their rates during 
the past few months. Comparative 
rates on the new and old bases follow: 

Comparative Rates for $10.00 Monthly 

Income 
Life Annuity—No Refund 
MEN 


uN 


Age New Old 
50 CRISES... vcsccine Pee 
60 RUPEE eccenceswecacescss . 1,569.48 
70 REE ccceouvaneena .. 1,128.60 

WOMEN 

50 2,393.64 errr er. t eee. 2,193.96 
60 LGN. Seeercovecuns ~see+ 1,751.64 
70 1,459.$2 SeTTrr ens eee 1,300.32 

Life Annuity With Cash Refund 
MEN 

50 RAO 6 taeaisacden . 2,824.52 
60 2,079.24 ... i cceuvenens 1,952.88 
70 1,708.08 a 1,579.68 

WOMEN 

50 vuen sau couse nea 
> Wee asesce 2,103.00 
70 1,726.92 





Conn. Mutual Gains 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Gompany has shown substantial 
gains in the production of new busi- 
ness and for insurance in force dur- 
ing July. Paid business for the month 
amounted to $7,225,206 or 6.4 per cent 
better than July, 1937. On insurance 
in force, the company showed a gain 
of $1,993,326, bringing the increase 
for the year to date to more than 16 
millions. 
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Advertising 
Good Camera Essential 


For Advertising 


A camera is increasingly an essen- 
tial in advertising, according to Jar- 
vis Woolverton Mason, advertising 
manager, National Fire group, who 
addressed the Insurance Advertising 
Conference this week at Osterville, 
Mass. Mr. Mason said in part: 

A good camera has a place in any 
up-and-coming advertising depart- 
ment of today. Perhaps its most obv-- 
ous use is for publicity pictures. Since 
the advent of Life, Look and the other 
picture magazines—indeed ever since 
the advent of the New York Daily 
News, although it has taken us fifteen 
years to realize it—pictures in the 
news and pictures for publicity are all 
important. Personally, I’d rather have 
one, one-column by 2” picture pub- 
lished than a full column news story. 

When to use pictures? Any news 
story involving a personality—and al- 
most every news story that is good 
does involve personalities—calls for a 
picture of the men involved. A good 
news picture today is definitely not 
the same sort of thing as a studio 
portrait. A smart editor would much 
rather have a picture of your presi- 
dent or one of your other officers in 
action at his desk or on a platform, 
than a nicely posed and retouched 
studio portrait of that worthy gentle- 
man—although as a matter of fact, 
your officers may not like the action 
pictures quite so well. Do you send 
out news stories about the anniver- 
saries of the employment and the pro- 
motions of your department heads and 
officers? If you don’t, you should, and 
an intimate, honest, if not candid, 
photograph of the man on the job 
should go along with it. 

Certainly if you publish a house 
organ, one of your perennial subjects 
is window display. When you go out 
in the field, why not take a camera 
along and photograph good displays 
you see in your agents’ windows? 
Whether or not you have a house 
organ, inquiries from your agents 
about displays can be most easily 
answered by sending them 8x10 prints 
of several good windows. 

If you do have a house organ for 
employes, agents or assured, it*should 
unquestionably be sprinkled with pic- 
tures. How-to-do-it stories are always 
improved by pictures of the authors— 
and, I repeat, desk-side, brookside or 
platform shots are infinitely more in- 
teresting than the standard studio 
portrait. The job requiring the most 
diplomacy, as a matter of fact, is to 
get your man to let you use these. 
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Departmental 


I make a practice of stopping every 
time I see a burned building and get- 
ting a picture of it. I’ve used these 
a number of times in our mail adver- 
tising. They’re often preferable to 
news pictures which are usually taken 
during or right after a fire and you 
can’t tell much about the damage that 
was done because of all the flame and 
smoke. 

Do you have trouble explaining to 
artists, be they photographers or 
painters, what sort of illustration 
you want? Go out and find the illus- 
tration yourself and take a picture of 
it for your artist to work from. 


a f 7 
Administration 
Voters Feel Insurance 
Serves Nation Well 

Eighty-eight per cent of the voting 
population of the country, when asked 
by the Institute of Public Opinion the 
question: “Do you think life insur- 
ance companies are serving the coun- 


try well or badly?” answered that 
they felt they are serving well. This 


was instanced as a mark of confidence 
in the life insurance institution in an 
address by Elbert S. Brigham, presi- 
dent of the National Life of Vermont, 
delivered at the recent convention of 
leading salesmen of the company at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

It is because life insurance com- 
panies have weathered all the storms 
of the century and are able to fulfill 








Elbert S. Brigham 


promises contained in policies of 50 
years or more in duration that they 
have so widespread a prestige, said 
President Brigham. 

Some of the practices adopted by 
the National Life of Vermont, which 
in turn contributed toward the fur- 
ther stabilization and prestige of the 
life insurance business, were noted by 
President Brigham. 

One such contribution, he said, was 
in adopting and maintaining a sound 
investment policy. Funds flowing into 
the treasury of the National have 
been returned to the communities 
from which they came, and invested 
in bonds of municipalities and sea- 
soned enterprises and in mortgages 
secured by farms and homes. At the 
close of its 88th year, it was possible 
to say to policyholders that from the 
standpoint of diversity its  invest- 
ments included all classes of securi- 
ties permitted by law except common 
stocks and railroad bonds. 

A further contribution of the Na- 
tional was its practice of offering 
from time to time modernized policies 
to meet new needs growing out of 
new conditions, such as the early 
non-forfeiture provision culminating 
in the Insurance Bond of 1879 which 
evoked high praise - from Elizur 
Wright, also the development of in- 
rights, the forerunner of 
income and _ installment 
settlements and the introduction of 
the Investment Trust Bond of 1900 
which provided a fourth option en- 
abling the insured to select between 
endowment and insurance. 


Production 


Short Cuts a Hazardous 
Undertaking 
“The strength of programming and 
the reason that it is producing sales, 
is that the prospect is led unsuspett- 
ingly face to face with his own pic 
ture,” J. Kenneth Wyard, supervisor 
in the Floyd H. Chase agency # 
Albany, N. Y., told the programming 
round table at the Quebec convention 
of John Hancock agency leaders. 
Programming, according to Mr. 
Wyard, leads a man to face facts. 
“When he pictures his family living 
on without him—on the proceeds of 
his present life insurance—do yo 
think it makes him want to buy more 
life insurance? It does me! 
“In developing your programming 
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interview, organize it so that it is 
definite and complete. Follow as much 
as possible the same order or routine 
for each presentation that you make. 
If you do, from experience you will 
find that most people have about the 
same objections and they will come 
up at about the same place in the 
discussion. Then you can anticipate 
their reactions and will be well quali- 
fied to overcome without difficulty the 
objections and excuses. 

“Don’t attempt any short cuts, even 
though you feel sure of having a 
good picture-taking interview. Later 
you will regret it and realize that 
you have omitted essential 
steps.” 


some 


Group 


New High Reached in 
Employee Security 
“Labor Day this year marks a 
new high point in employee security 
as the result of a widespread move- 
ment by American employers to pro- 
vide more comprehensive protection 
for their employees through the addi- 
tion of group disability protection to 
already existing group life insurance 
Thomas I. Parkinson, 
president of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society reported last week. 
“Group life 


coverages,” 


insurance, extending 
the employee’s pay envelope in the 
event of death, is now the rule rather 
than the exception in American indus- 
try and wide adoption of the supple- 
mental group coverages is the next 
logical step. It is a happy expression 
of employer-employee co-operation 
that so many supplemental plans are 
becoming effective at this time, mak- 
ing Labor Day a new and important 
date in employee security.” 

For many years only group life in- 
surance was available to employees. 
However, as group life companies, in 
response to the needs of employees, 
offered insurance against other haz- 
ards than death, employers recognized 
the need and began to provide pro- 
tection against disability supplemen- 
tal to the primary coverage. 

The disability coverages now avail- 
able are group accident and health, 
group hospitalization and group ac- 
cidental death and dismemberment 
insurance, 

Group accident and health insur- 
ance provides weekly payments for 
disability resulting from accident or 


MDigest..... 


f 50 
they 
said 


illness. Since all group coverages are 
designed to protect the pay envelope, 


these payments insure against loss of 


wages while an employee is disabled 
and enable him to pay expenses inci- 
dental to his disability. 

Group hospitalization insurance— 
the newest addition to the group 
family, having been introduced in 
1934—allows benefits up to a maxi- 
mum of $5.00 per day during hospital 
confinement for a total period of 
seventy days for any one disability. 
In recent months indemnity for surgi- 
cal operations, to a maximum of $150 
for one disability, was made available 
in connection with group hospitaliza- 
tion insurance. 

Group accidental death and dis- 
memberment insurance provides lump 
sum payments for accidental loss of 
life, limb or eyesight. 


Business Insurance 


Growing Demand Felt for 
Business Insurance 


The Business Insurance Round 
Table at the recent Quebec conven- 
tion of John Hancock agency leaders, 
under the chairmanship of Howard 
H. Cammack, general agent at St. 
Louis, discussed salient aspects of 
this form of insurance, the leaders 
in the discussion being Emerson 
Carey, Jr., of Wichita, Kan.; J. Bruce 
MacWhinney, of Newark, N. J.; Dar- 
win Medaris, of Chicago, and William 
Berryman, of St. Louis. 

There are five assets of a business 
which can be protected by business 
life insurance, Mr. Carey said. These 
are administrative or executive abil- 
ity, selling ability, financial brains, 
technical or operating skill and 
strategic position. He believes that 
the present and the near future offer 
a particularly great opportunity for 
the sale of this insurance, because 
as the length of time increases for 
policies in force, there will be more 
deaths of executives and officers who 
are covered by business life insurance 
and consequently the benefits will be- 
come more apparent. 

The business insurance approach 
often leads to important sales of 
personal insurance, in the opinion of 
Mr. MacWhinney, who told of many 
cases in which large amounts of per- 
sonal insurance had been written, 
even when the business insurance 
proposal was not accepted. 


Speaking of stock retirement plans, 
Mr. Medaris said that from the tax 
viewpoint, such a plan must take 
estate, inheritance and income taxes 
into account. The value of the stock 
at the insured’s death will be subject 
to state inheritance and Federal estate 
taxes. The insurance proceeds paid 
the decedent’s estate will not be sub- 
ject to tax, but will supply the cash 
required to pay taxes on the stock. 

It is easy to sell stock-purchase 
life insurance to a small corporation, 
agreed Mr. Berryman, because what 
is sold is not life insurance but an 
automatic bill of sale, the agreement 
for transfer of stock control. 


Medical 
1000 Hunters Are Killed 


Annually by Firearms 


Now that the hunting season is ap- 
proaching, some observations on the 
mortality among hunters, as afforded 
by the Metropolitan Life’s statisti- 
cians, are to the point. 

Carelessness with firearms kills at 
least 1000 American hunters every 
year, according to the statisticians. 

Analyzing the records of 133 
deaths in typical shooting accidents 
of the hunt, the statisticians found 
that 60 occurred as the result of self- 
inflicted wounds, while the rest for 
the most part were caused by shots 
from the guns of companions or of 
hunters in other parties. Of the 60 
self-inflicted fatal wounds, 16 were 
caused when hunters slipped, stum- 
bled, or fell, while 13 deaths came as 
the result of climbing over or through 
a fence carrying a loaded gun muzzle- 
first, and 10 hunters were killed as 
they picked up their loaded. weapons 
from automobile, canoe or other con- 
veyance. Dragging their guns up 
trees, dropping them to the ground 
and getting them entangled in under- 
brush were responsible for other self- 
inflicted wounds causing death. 

Of the accidental deaths studied, 39 
were caused by the discharge of a 
companion’s gun. One man was killed 
when he grasped the arm of a fel- 
low-hunter to prevent his firing on a 
bird protected by the game laws. Five 
men stepped into the line of fire of 
fellow marksmen, while three were 
killed by ricocheting bullets. 

Nineteen persons were killed by 
hunters in parties other than their 
own. Of these, nine were mistaken 
for deer or smaller game “by hunters 
who were too impatient to take time 
to distinguish the object definitely, or 
who hurriedly fired as soon as they 
saw a disturbance in thick under- 
brush.” 
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AGENCY NEWS 

Julian S. Myrick, manager of the Mutual Life of New 
York in this city, reports that the paid-for business of his 
office for August was $1,189,501, as compared with $1,672,- 
292 in August, 1937. For the year to date the total paid- 
for business amounted to $12,671,404 as compared with 
$18,293,190 for the same period last year. 

The Colonial Life of Jersey City, has announced promo- 
tions to managerships as follows: Charles W. Dietz, Jersey 
City; William T. Ginger, Jamaica, L. I.; Morris Fodeman, 
Elizabeth; Rudolph Hopf, Newburgh, N. Y.; Roland Ander- 
son, Dover, N. J.; George Waidelich, Orange, N. J.; Benja- 
min F. Spangler, Harrisburg, Pa.; and Paul Rineer, 
York, Pa. 

The State Mutual Life has announced the appointment 
of assistant general agents in its Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington, D. C., offices. John A. Griffin has been made assist- 
ant general agent in the Morton H. Wilner agency, Phila- 
delphia; and James A. DeForce, C.L.U., assumes the same 
title under General Agent Bernard L. Wilner, Washington. 
Both men took office on September 1. 

William M. McKercher, general agent of the North- 
western Mutual Life at Sioux City, Iowa, has received the 
company’s fifty-year service badge. He is one of seven 
to be so honorel in the entire country. He has represented 
the company continuously at Sioux City since 1888. 

The Provident Mutual merged its Buffalo and Rochester 
agencies on September 1 under the single management of 
J. Stinson Scott, present general agent at Rochester. The 
enlarged unit will be known as the Western New York 
Agency. Offices will be maintained in both cities. 

E. L. Stanley, agency organizer in the Pittsburgh agency 
of the Mutual Life of New York, has been appointed the 
company’s manager at Springfield, Mass., to succeed 
Herbert S. Manthe, transferred to Albany, N. Y. 

Prudential agents recently promoted to the rank of as- 
sistant superintendents include the following: Robert N. 
Kisner, Asbury Park, N. J.; Steve R. Takach, Buffalo 
No. 2; R. N. Tompsett, Peterborough, Ontario; A. G. 
Watts, Toronto No. 2, and S. W. Dann, Corning, N. Y. 

Officers of the home office agency of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life of Hartford honored Stanley M. Peer and Charlies 
W. Rathbun on the completion of their respective ten and 
fifteen years’ service in the agency. 

A. H. Ehresman has been appointed general agent of 
the Northwestern National Life at Mt. Vernon, Iowa. For 
the last year he has been assistant manager in the life, 
accident and group division of the Travelers at Des 
Moines. 

Lioyd A. Perkins, newly appointed general agent for 
the Pacific Mutual Life in Washington, was honored by 
fellow managers and general agents in Seattle at a lunch- 
eon at the Rainier Club on August 29. 

The Mutual Life of New York has appointed Herbert 
S. Manthe to be manager of its agency at Albany, New 
York, succeeding John F. Huffman who died August 4, 
1938. 

Leo W. Higley has been appointed general agent in 
charge of eight counties in Missouri with headquarters at 
Rolla for the American Mutual Life of Des Moines. 
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Wallace W. Allred, formerly with the Prudential at San 
Francisco, has just been appointed general agent of the 
Beneficial Life of Utah at San Francisco. 

The State Mutual Life promoted John A. Griffin as as- 
sistant general agent to Morton H. Wilner, general agent 
at Philadelphia. 

The Pilot Life has appointed T. W. Hutchison as general 
agent at Rock Hill, S. C. 

Approximately 175 agents for the Provident Mutual 
Life of Philadelphia, Pa., opened their three-day meetings 
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ABOR Day this year was a quiet one for me. The 
. previous week-end had supplied the annual coating of 
sunburn despite as neat a bit of sun-dodging as Jones 
Beach has ever witnessed, and so Monday’s celebration of 
the dignity of labor meant for at least one laborer the 
comforts of an easy chair near a radio from whence came 
the restrained, almost solemn monotones of some earnest 
soul at the Davis Cup tennis matches in Germantown, 
Pa. He had me pretty much interested in the foot-faulting 
challenger from Australia and in the manner in which he 
explained that it was unfortunate and just too bad but 
after all, may the best man win, when That Man cropped 
up down on Old Maryland’s Eastern Shore and com- 
menced to talk about Labor and farmers and other things. 
Then I read some of the Labor Day editorials and was 
particularly interested in one wh'ch traced briefly the 
history of the Labor movement in America. Especially 
startling was-the information that some of the Northern 
labor unions had waged a successful fight for an eight 
hour day back around the middle of the last century. And 
as I read that I seemed to hear in the distance a long, 
drawn-out cry of “Water B-o-y!” That, I mused, would 
be coming from Homer Milton’s gang of stackers way 
down the lumber yards, nearly to the railroad tracks, and 
I almost jumped out of my cha‘’r to commence the service 
of two buckets of life-giving refreshment to the thirsty 
laborers. 


HAT cry came from the sun-drenched yards of Shippen 

Bros. Lumber Co., in East Ellijay, Ga., and it rang 
down through nearly three decades. But that, I recall, 
would be around 1910 and there was no suggestion of al 
eight hour day for Homer Milton’s lads, nor for the water 
boy. They worked eleven hours a day and all of them 
were paid a dollar a day excepting the foreman, who dreW 
down his one-and-a-quarter, and the water boy, who felt 
a little guilty about receiving seventy-five cents for lug 
ging his two buckets up and down the dusty alleys 
between the lumber stacks. Lunch hour was forty-five 
minutes. Twenty would have been a plenty, because every 
man had his tin bucket filled with biscuit and fried ham 
sandwiches, biscuit and jelly sandwiches and pie of & 
sorted variety and quantity according to indiv dual pref- 
erence; healthy appetites made short work of the noo 
day repast. The water boy, I remember, always had 
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mNEWS 


D THE FIELD 


on Sentember 8 at Chicago. Among the speakers were 
M. A. Linton, president of the company. 

Irving G. McKenna has been made a unit manager in 
the Boston agency of the Continental American Life. 
Well known in Boston as an agent and broker, Mr. Mc- 
Kenna joins Gerald M. Doherty, general agent, and James 
E. Fitzmaurice, agency supervisor. 

The E. F. White Agency of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life at Dallas, Tax., has launched a production campaign 
to run until the end of the year. 




















plenty of time between whistle blasts to stroll over to 
the company store and snag a couple of boxes of Nabiscos 
and a dime’s worth of candy, charging the extravagance 
against his wages. The men couldn’t afford much of that 
sort of thing and after lunching they habitually smoked, 
chewed and talked together in reclining groups scattered 
about the most comfortable shady spots. 


* * * 


HE Mill, as it was known all over the county, was a 

complete manufacturing unit, sawing, drying and 
planing its own logs and, of course, some of the mechanics 
and skilled laborers such as sawyers, and the saw filer, 
who were the aristocrats of the group, drew higher wages. 
I believe the later two jobs mentioned knocked down as 
much as $3 and $4 from left to right, but $2 a day was 
the high for the skilled mechanics who took care of and 
operated the huge planing machines. Living costs were 
proportionate and I can remember only once when there 
was ever any discussion of a strike. The strike lasted one 
day. Even then the walkout was for a principle and 
with no question of wages and hours involved. Shippens’ 
general superintendent was a Northerner and aside from 
h's queer ways, fast manner of talking and being looked 
upon generally as a sort of screwball, he was well liked, 
respected and accepted by the community. That is, until 
a stranger drifted into town and went to work. The 
stranger was all right, too, but he was a city fellow and 
of the kind who don’t take nothing off of nobody. So, 
one day when he spread the word around that the Supe 
had said the hands were the laziest he had ever seen and 
that he would rather work a gang of niggers, it wasn’t 
hard for the city fellow to persuade the men to close down 
the plant. 


* ‘* 


HILE on strike, the men hung around the company 
store and looked sheepish and apologetic about lay- 
ing off without being told to by the boss, especially my 
Unele John Buffington who hadn’t believed the story in 
the first place. And when Mr. Fields, the superintendent, 
explained that he had said something quite different and 
offensive, they all cheerfully went back to work. Those 
men turned out fine quarter-sawed oak and other building 
materials for the Shippens, but they were away behind 
the times on strike technique. 





COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Honor agents, managers and home office officials of the 
Acacia Mutual Life of Washington, D. C., held a series of 
meetings at the Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, and com- 
pleted plans to honor President William Montgomery on 
his 45th anniversary as an officer of the company and its 
directing head. The field force pledged themselves to the 
attainment of $400,000,000 life insurance in force by the 
end of the year. 

The Manhattan Life of New York announces that its 
August new paid-for production was $1,423,666; this figure 
represents a gain of 13.8 per cent over production of 
August, 1937. It is also reported that the August, 1938, 
production was the largest paid-for of any August dur- 
ing the company’s eighty-eight years of operation. The 
insurance in force gained over $750,000 and now stands at 
over $70,500,000. 

The eighteenth annual producers’ convention of the 
Atlantic Life of Richmond, Va., which was held at the 
Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, Virginia, from September 
6 to 9, was attended by nearly one hundred people, accord- 
ing to Robert V. Hatcher, secretary and superintendent 
of agencies, in charge of the convention program. 

Fieldmen of Central States Life, St. Louis, paid a 
splendid tribute to Alfred Fairbank in President’s Month 
when they wrote a record breaking volume of new busi- 
ness in August. Production exceeded that of any other 
month in 1938 and showed the unusual gain of 81 per 
cent over August of last year. Fairbank Month was also 
distinguished as topping all but one of the last thirty-two 
months. 

The Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind., reports 
that sales for the first seven months were $94,155,800, as 
compared with $87,608,300 in the corresponding 1937 
period. Insurance in force increased $20,000,000 and 
amounted to $981,985,086 on July 29. 

The New England Mutual Life held its biennial company 
convention at Banff Springs Hotel, September 6-8, fol- 
lowed by a meeting of the general agents and Supervisors 
on September 9. Attendance at this meeting included 
general agents, supervisors, and members of the field 
force who have qualified with a total of 350. 

The National Life Assurance of Canada has appointed 
Frank E. Fletcher as agency secretary; Donald M. Tud- 
hope, supervisor of field service, and George M. Drury, 
chief accountant. 

The second of a series of four regional conventions being 
held by the Business Men’s Assurance this fall, convened 
at the Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colorado, Tues- 
day, September 6. Attending this convention were sales- 
men who qualified on a paid production basis, together 
with their wives, represented from the states of Utah, 
Idaho, Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri and Colorado. 

W. Paul Stillman, president of the National State Bank 
of Newark, was elected a director of the Mutual Benefit 
Life, Newark, on September 7. He was recently elected 
a director of the Firemen’s Insurance Co. of Newark. 

A branch office of the Baltimore Life, Baltimore, Md., 
has been opened at Richmond, Va. R. W. Hugon is super- 
intendent. 
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DEATHS 


J. J. Krist, vice-president of the Washington National 
Insurance Co. at Baltimore, who was in charge of the 
company’s Eastern division, Sept. 1. 

Harry J. Shay, 45, second vice-president of the Lincoln 
National Life of Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Homer Orlando Johnson, 60, assistant secretary and 
manager of the Monthly Premium Department of the Con- 
servative Life Insurance Co. of America, South Bend, 
Ind. 

Millard B. King, 55, Harrisburg, Pa., general agent of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life there, August 31. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Charles E. Gauss, insurance commissioner of Michigan, 
has petitioned the Ingham County Circuit Court at Lansing 
to provide for receivership and liquidation of eight Detroit 
funeral benefit associations. 

The Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of $3.75 a share, payable 
October 1 on stock of record September 15. 

Involving the adjustment made on certain types of poli- 
cies when the Pacific Mutual Life of California was re- 
organized by Samuel L. Carpenter, Jr., former California 
commissioner of insurance, the Second Division Circuit 
Court at Little Rock, Ark., has approved judgments to 
four policyholders. Charles T. Evans and Clarence P. 
Newton, who complained the company offered only 35 per 
cent of their previous insurance, and James Curtis Stevens 
and William Henry Rector, who complained their insur- 
ance was reduced to 45 per cent, will be awarded $424 and 
$1,237, respectively. 





Albert B. Burgess, for ten years engaged in general 
insurance agency work in Des Moines, has joined the A, T, 
Lymner agency of the General American Life Insurance 
Co. in that city and will specialize in group life, accident 
and health and hospitalization coverage. 

Joe E. Buck, of Davenport, Iowa, has been appointed 
general agent of the Central Life Assurance Society for 
eastern Iowa and western Illinois. 

Ralph W. Hoyer of Columbus has been named secretary 
of the Ohio Association of Life Underwriters. Homer 
Trantham of Columbus is the executive secretary of the 
organization. 

The Rutland (Vt.) Life Underwriters Association has 
elected the following officers: President, Henry Wood; 
vice-president, Emmett Fagan; secretary, Gene Spaulding; 
treasurer, Walter Kimball. 

Texas Reserve Board & Investment Co., Tyler, Tex. 
filed a charter amendment with the Secretary of State 
July 19, changing the corporate name of the firm to the 
Texas Reserve Life Co. 

The seven Texas agencies of the Jefferson Standard 
Life Insurance Co. of Greensboro, N. C., produced a total 
of $6,958,000 of business during the first half of 1938, 
about 5 per cent better than the first half of 1937. The 
San Antonio agency led the seven with a total of 
$2,288,000. 

Ernest J. Hahn, superintendent of the No. 3 Buffalo 
(N. Y.) district of the Prudential of Newark, has been 
honored for his 35-year service with the company in that 
city. 

The Continental American Life Insurance Co. completed 
the first six months of 1938 with a 12.1 per cent lead in 
new paid-for business over the first half of 1937, accord- 
ing to figures issued by W. M. Rothaermel, agency vice- 
president. 
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booklets and folders. 

When it came to servicing custom- 
ers, Black averaged 15.6 a month, 
while Red serviced only 1.3 customers 
a month. Black used advertising to 
keep contact with his old policyhold- 
ers, thus creating good will and pav- 
ing the way for repeat sales. 

This example illustrated how adver- 
tising can definitely aid salesmen it 
increasing their business by stimu 
lating greater efforts, paving the way 
to prospects, securing inquiries, keep 
ing contact with customers, following 
up calls, creating good will, acknowl 
edging orders, welcoming new custom 
ers, winning back inactive customers, 
driving home arguments, securing 4? 
pointments, qualifying prospects, an 
| Fk E keeping contact between calls. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 
By DAVID PORTER 


HE Waldorf Astoria will be the scene next month 
Tee some upper strata life insurance discussions. 
Statistics, theories, higher mathematics and financial 
trends will be tossed about casually from October 5 
to 7, when the joint meeting of the Actuarial Society 
of America and the American Institute of Actuaries 
brings together the top-flight members of the actuarial 
profession. Adding zest to the rarified atmosphere will 
be the presence of a number of British actuaries who 
have been invited to sit in on the discussions and flavor 
the proceedings with accounts of How-We-Do-It-Over- 
There. A glance at the tentative program for the three- 
day meeting reveals that among the subjects dis- 
cussed will be the following: Mortality investigation 
and selection of risks; collective mortality investiga- 
tions; extra ratings for occupations, habitat, etc.; in- 
surance and annuities; investment policy of life com- 
panies with reference to security of principal, rate of 
return, diversification as to type, period to run, and 
marketability; rate of interest earned, and valuation 
of assets and liabilities. A banquet will be held on 
the evening of the first day and probably by that time 
the actuaries will welcome the lighter diversion. 


LL the way from San Antonio, Texas, comes a neat package 
containing a small cake of Bon Ami soap and a certificate 
of honorary membership in the "Bon Ami Club." The novel idea 
originated with O. P. Schnabel, San Antonio branch manager of 
the Jefferson Standard Life, who organized the club, gave it a 
sub-head of “Hasn't scratched yet,"’ and issues the certificate to 
those members of his agency who, in the first ten days of the 
month, failed to write an application. Failure to submit an ap- 
plication by the end of the month will cause the member to 
write an explanation as to why he “hasn't scratched yet." The 
new club has attracted favorable comment in the San Antonio 
agency and some of the agents who have been in the habit of 
waiting until the last half of the month before writing business 
have taken the hint and reversed the procedure. 


PPOINTMENTS of interest to New Yorkers in- 

clude that of Louis W. Dawson, assistant general 
counsel of the Mutual Life of New York, who was 
elevated on September 1 to the post of vice-president 
and general counsel, succeeding the late Frederick L. 
Alien. Mr. Dawson, a graduate of Cornell University, 
practiced law for several years in New York City. He 
joined the legal department of the Mutual Life as a 
general assistant in 1928 and was made assistant gen- 
eral counsel in 1936.* * And another appointment 
finds W. 0. Rice agency assistant to John C. Elliott, 
Penn Mutual general agent at Newark. Mr. Rice joined 
the agency ten years ago as a member of the auditing 
department and for four years Was an agency ex- 
aminer. This was followed by two years as agency as- 
sistant at Cleveland, where he served a year as vice- 
President of the Life Supervisors’ Assn. of that city. 
A graduate of Southeastern University at Washington, 
D. C., receiving in 1925 his degree of Bachelor of 
Science and Commerce, Mr. Rice was at one time em- 
ployed in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


merce of the United States Department of Commerce 
at Washington. 








ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Clarence E. Thiele, of the Security General Agency 
Corp., Milwaukee, has been reelected president of the Gen- 
eral Agents and Managers Association of the Continental 
Assurance of Chicago. R. M. Vetter, Madison, Wis., is 
vice-president, and Allen M. Reager, Louisville, Ky., is re- 
elected as secretary-treasurer. Directors are: M. L. Kil- 
lian, Canton, O.; William Lord, Cincinnati; E. L. Grant, 
Chicago Insurance Exchange branch office; and Ben Tol- 
mich, Detroit. 

Lloyd J. Lynch, general agent for the John Hancock 
at Minneapolis, Minn., was today elected president of the 
John Hancock General Agents’ Association. Other of- 
ficers elected by the association were: Vice-presidents, Dan 
W. Flickinger, general agent at Indianapolis, and William 
B. Ackerman, general agent at Cincinnati; secretary, 
Robert M. Williams, general agent at Little Rock; trea- 
surer, Harry S. Haskins, state agent at Des Moines. 

The Medical Section of the American Life Convention 
will hold its 1939 annual meeting at the Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va., June 27 to 29. Dr. A. J. Robinson, medical 
director of the Connecticut General Life, Hartford, is pro- 
gram chairman. 

Program for the annual meeting of the Legal Section of 
the American Life Convention, to be held in the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 10 and 11, initiating 
the annual gathering of the parent organization, is round- 
ing into shape. 

Roger B. Hull, managing director and general counsel 
of the National Association of Life Underwriters, will be 
the guest speaker at the luncheon meeting of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Northern New Jersey at the 
Newark Athletic Club. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Los Angeles held 
a one-day training school at the Elks Club on September 
14. Frank M. See, general agent of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life at St. Louis, was the speaker-instructor at 
the school. 

The Life Cashiers’ Association of Los Angeles has been 
organized with twenty-nine charter members, all affiliated 
with local offices of the companies. Officers are: President, 
G. L. Prior; vice-president, H. G. Melone; secretary, R. R. 
Donald, and treasurer, Miss Janice Bolen. 

The date for the Annual Peoria Sales Congress has been 
set for November 5, and bulletins to this effect are going 
out to all life underwriters in the Corn Belt. Chairman 
of this year’s committee is Jim Hack of the New York 
Life, and a splendid program is assured through the efforts 
of Lester O. Schriver, general agent of the Aetna and past 
president of the National Association. A committee has 
been at work on the Congress for the past two months 
and it is optimistically believed that the attendance will 
approximate 500. 

The Alabama Association of Life Underwriters elected 
officers as follows: President, Herbert J. Baum; vice-pres- 
idents, Lee Cathey, W. H. Thomas, C. Allen Hopkins and 
R. Frank Blow and secretary-treasurer, Fred S. Chisholm. 

The Harrisburg, Pa., Life Underwriters’ Association 
met recently and discussed a program of publicity and 
finance for the coming year. Publicity proposals centered 
on life insurance education through public schools. 

The Oklahoma City Association of Life Underwriters 
opened the fall season with a breakfast on September 12, 
at which the new officers were installed. J. F. Owens, 
president of the Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., was the 
speaker. 

The executive board of St. Paul Life Underwriters has 
met to map out its fall program and the Minneapolis 
Association of Life Underwriters will swing into action 
later this month 
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Alexander Chairman of 


Allstate Companies 


The board of directors of the All- 
state Insurance Company and the All- 
state Fire Insurance Company have 
elected, as of September 2nd, Gilbert 
Alexander as Chairman. 

Mr. Alexander has been associated 
with the Allstate Insurance Com- 
panies as director and as a member 
of the finance committee for several 
years. Mr. Alexander was a director 
and a member of the finance commit- 
tee of the Hercules Life Insurance 
Company from its inception until it 
was merged with the Washington 
National Insurance Company of Chi- 
cago. During the life of the Hercules 
he was trustee of the National Life 
Fund which comprised the assets of 
the National Life Insurance Company 
of the U. S. A. which was reinsured 
by the Hercules Life Insurance Com- 
pany. He continues as trustee of the 
National Life Fund now that it is in 
the hands of the Washington National 
Insurance Company. 

As Chairman, Mr. Alexander will 
devote practically all of his time to the 


Gilbert Alexander 
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business of the Allstate Companies. 

















Dawson Named General 


Counsel by Mutual Life 


The Mutual Life Com- 
pany of New York on September first 
appointed Louis W. Dawson, assistant 
general counsel, as vice-president and 
general counsel to succeed Frederick 
L. Allen, who died July 30th. 


Insurance 


SERVICE AND SALES 


Would YOU like to represent a small, 
but financially sound life company, 
with the latest types of participating 
policies, including Juvenile? 

One which makes a point of knowing 
every one of its agents intimately and 
treats him and his cases individually? 
Would you like to have the benefit of 
a specialized sales appeal? 

If so, then write us. 


The 
UNION LABOR 


Life Insurance Co.npany 
570 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 











Comparative Results for First Six Months 


Name ano Location 






Ordinary 


Insurance Written During 1938 and 1937, 





Six Months Ending June 30 


$ 
035,704 


Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co 1938) 44, 
Hartford, Conn 1937, 49,831,405 
Federal Life and Casualty Co 1938 448 500 
Detroit, Mich 1937 167 .000 
Federal Life Ins. Co 1938 1,984,833 
Chicago, Il! 1937 2,821,031 
Guarantee Mutual Life Co. 1938 9,836,487 
Omaha, Neb. 1937, 12,098,885 
Guardian Life Ins. Co. Amer 1938, 23,500,000 
New York, N. Y. 1937 26,998,110 
Home Life Insurance Co. 1938) 16,629,175 
New York, N. Y. 1937) 21,624,505 
Liberty National Life Ins. Co 1938 3,561,140 
Birmington, Ala. 1937 u 
Midland Mutual Life Ins. Co 1938 4,582,863 
Columbus, Ohio 1937 5,652,946 
Old Republic Credit Life Ins. Co 1938, 15,507,178 
Chicago, Il. 1937, 10,999,641 
Reliance Life Ins. Co. 1938} 26,793,314 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 1937, 28,294,407 


Seaboard Life Ins. Co. 1938 u 
Houston, Texas 1937 u 
Security Mutual Life Ins Co 1938 2,355,305 
Lincoln, Neb. 1937 2,485,417 
Shenandoah Life Ins. Co 1938 5,404,522 
noke, Va. 1937 5,989,580 
Southern Life Ins. Co. 1938 1,036 ,550 
Atlanta, Ga. 1937 047 ,405 
Supreme Liberty Life Ins. Co. 1938 1,083 , 122 
Chicago, Ill. 1937 1,312,645 
Teachers Ins. & Annuity Ass'n 1938 2,224,578 
New York, N. Y. 1937 2,062,900 
Union Central Life Ins. Co. 1938, 32,605,699 
Cincinnati, Ohio 1937| 43,680,088 
United Life & Accident Ins. Co 1938 2,114,437 
Concord, N. H. 1937 2,059,617 
Virginia Mutual Benefit Life 1938 
Richmond, Va. 1937 
Yeomen Mutual Life Ins. Co 1938 2,282,649 
Des Moines, Iowa 1937 3,700,756 


u Unavailable. 
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Group Total 


$ $ $ 

44,035,704 
49,831,405 
448 500 
167 ,000 
668 , 583 
900 ,031 
9,836 487 
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23 ,500 ,000 


601.890 27.6 


683 750 
79,000 
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Semi-Annual Report of Twenty Life Insurance Companies 


Ordinary 


$ 
993,147,412 
963 ,651 876 
1,265,859 
796,398 
75,942,252 
7,648,118 
4,541,932 
30, 309 , 269 
3,461,968 
3,053,875 


383 , 161,571 
372,724,468 
32,915,681 





u 
112,959,630 
111,621,628 

30 ,038 , 59: 





435.839 333 
24,076,809 


u 
34,146,522 
32,913,845 
61 ,059 , 600 
59,992,244 

3,004,780 
2,063 405 
9,376,563 
9,804,501 


57,380,353 
53,690,611 
1,134,021,825 
1,140,414,432 
41,567,762 
40,403 ,357 





92,598,621 


Insurance In Force During 1938 and 1937, 
Six Months Ending June 30 


Industrial 


$ $ 





Payments 
to Poliey- 
holders 


Premium 
Income 


Group Total 





$ $ 
993,147,412) 21,089,291 13, 
963, 21,646,359 12,655.04 
17,805 4,50 





13,497 1,558 

8,814 1,972,000| 77, 1,936,975 1,094,508 
10,655 1,548,000 79,20 1,965,887 1,158.7 
134, 1,913 347 966,74 

130, 1,895,969,  1,003,02 

38,812 1,999,125 485,499, § 8,571,325 5, 469,480 
41,606 1,886,730 474,{ 8,765,904 5, 149,410 





383,161,571, 5,928,214) 4,427,224 

372,724,468 5,919,351 4,150,321 

36, 650, 168 69,565,849' 1,047,034 275,08 

a u u M 

112,959 , 630 1,931,033 1,105,578 

111,621,628; 1,953,804, 1,257,004 

125,500 30,164,095 186,017 64,71 

139,500, 21,136,883 140,556 51,8 

462,775,286, 7,379,381) 4,000.2 

435,839,333, 7,742,425) 4,137,%8 





24,076,809 261,459 51 

u u s 

34,146,522 408, 164 134,48 

32,913,845 389 , 289 258,08 

113,080,347) 174,139,947, 1,340,999) 977,08 
111,225,745) 171,217,989} 1,218,191 897,088 

3,004,780 35,184 4,0 
2,063 ,405 25,193 1 

24,931,370 333,200, 34,641,133 471,283 ys 
24,270,284 181,500 34,256,285 470,389 149,60 
57,380,353, 4,370,157) 1,008,8 

53,690,611; 3,711,735 1,016.0 

1,134,021,825| 19,461,839) 16,320, 

1'140.414.432} 20,189,312) 15,6267 

41,567 , 762 709,023 396,13 

40,403 ,357 666, 110 ibs 

u u 43,047 10, 
u u 36,242 12,8 
92,598,621) 1,551,091 1, ee 

95.475.549 1,684,518) 1,171 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


ITH the threat of another devastating European 
W var on the horizon, martial eyes are again turn- 
ing toward the great granaries of the world. Without 
assured supply from those, war on any continued scale 
is impossible. The day is gone when one country can 
be entirely and independently self-supporting. Thus it 
seems that the old adage of “It’s an ill wind that doesn’t 
blow some good” may be proved once more and war on 
the European horizon may, in fact, turn out to be a 
blessing for the Mid-Western farmer of the United 
States, provided of course that this country of ours re- 
mains sane and keeps out of fore gn hostilities. 


RODUCTION from foreign lands has made such in- 

roads on American agriculture during the past few 
years as to add new difficulties to the problem of dispos- 
ing of farm surplus. Consider these few figures taken 
from our government’s own records: in 1932 we im- 
ported 347,627 bushels of corn, but 1937 saw 86,337,248 
bushels imported. This, to a country which already has 
a surplus corn product on of its own. On every side we 
hear about the huge wheat crops of the western farm 
belt—huge despite red rust and low prices—yet this 
country imported 3,395 bushels of wheat in 1932 and 
then upped that importation to 17,434,837 in 1937! Go 
up through Wisconsin and you will hear talk of dairy 
production on every side. At the same time you will 
learn that the dairy farmer is compla ning of two things: 
low prices and the difficulty of finding a ready market. 
If you wish to add to the discussions, you can probably 
find many who would like to know why this country im- 
ported 1,052,598 pounds of butter in 1932 and continued 
to bring in foreign butter until, in 1937, the butter im- 
portation hit 11,110,762 pounds, all of it competing with 
the butter output of our own farmers. The Western 
eattleman, too, has a bone to pick with foreign compe- 
tition. In 1932 imports of fresh pork were 1,657,500 
pounds but in 1937 the total of this item reached 20,- 
876,569 pounds. In addition to that 1932 saw 3,015,489 
pounds of hams and bacon imported. By 1937 the im- 
ports of hams and bacon were 47,422,022 pounds. Im- 
ports of canned meats rose from 24,793,497 pounds in 
1932 to 86,087,133 pounds in 1937. 

HE life insurance man has a direct interest in this 

whole question of imports wh'ch compete with Amer- 
ican farm products. The bulk of new life insurance 
must continue to come from the country districts and 
when the farmer’s problems are multiplied it is obvious 
that his ability to pay for the life insurance protection 
he should have is curtailed. Personally, I feel that no 
small part of the reason for the decline in life insurance 
writings during this year can be laid at the door of farm 
troubles that originated largely because of foreign com- 
pet.tion in products of which the sales were, in former 
years, predominantly local. At the same time, I think 
that the lot of the farmer in the United States must be 
considered in the light of the import of foreign farm 
products. The difficulties that are peculiar to this coun- 
try can be coped with in various ways, more or less 
Successfully. The foreign import situation, with its in- 
evitable group of greedy middlemen and its tariff tangles, 
is a harder nut to crack. 











A WIDE MARGIN! 


The Berkshire Associ- 
ate enjoys a wide mar- 
gin because of the fine 
salable list of policy 
contracts which he 
carries. 


Among The Leaders Are: 

@ FAMILY PROTECTION PLAN 

@ JUVENILE INSURANCE (WITH 
OR WITHOUT PAYOR CLAUSE) 

@ SALARY SAVINGS PLAN 

@ RETIREMENT INCOME PLAN 

@ BERKSHIRE BENEFACTOR 
(LOW COST-STEP RATE) 

@ LIFE PAID UP AT 60 AND 65 

@ BERKSHIRE ORGANIZED ESTATE 
PLAN 

@ SUBSTANDARD 

@ ANNUITIES (IMMEDIATE AND 
RETIREMENT) 

* JULY PAID VOLUME 84.3%, 
GAIN OVER JULY, 1937 


* BERKSHIRE LIFE 


os INSURANCE COMPANY 
one Seer * (INCORPORATED 1851) 


BERKSHIRE PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
associate." @ FRED H. RHODES, President. 
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Radio Technique 


(Concluded from page 14) 


radio programs. Once an audience is 
attracted, the radio program speeds 
ahead undisturbed by competition, 
whereas an advertisement in a maga- 
zine or newspaper is always in com- 
petition for the reader’s interest with 
everything else on the printed page. 

The selection of media in which to 
broadcast an advertising message fol- 
lows the same reasoning used in the 
selection of radio stations. If a na- 
tional circulation is wanted, use a 
network. If the territorial distribu- 
tion seems desirable, use spot broad- 
casts. 

I do not believe anyone can hope to 


write successful advertising for radio 
use without first having acquired some 
practical experience. While the ob- 
jectives of all advertising are essen- 
tially the same, radio advertising is 
so enmeshed with such things as split- 
second timing that the tyro is doomed 
to defeat. Just as a knowledge of 
type styles and sizes is necessary to 
good layout, so knowledge of the tech- 
nical difficulties surrounding radio 
work is essential. 

The cost of radio time is compar- 
able to the cost of equivalent publica- 
tion space, with the added oppor- 
tunity, on the air, of reducing this 
cost by selecting the period used. 

Radio has had a tremendous growth 
in advertising popularity since KDKA 
started broadcasting from East Pitts- 
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burgh back in November, 1920. Now 
there are over 689 radio stations and 
35 networks in the United States, 
Newspapers control about 194 sta- 
tions. Some 724 advertising agencies 
used radio, and sponsors paid United 
States broadcasting stations $117,781, 
686 to advertise their products over 
the air in 1936. 

The rapidly increasing popularity 
of radio as an advertising medium; 
the careful direction by management; 
a wise, governmental supervision; the 
amount of research work being done 
to improve equipment — television 
stands on the advertiser’s threshold— 
make it advisable for every advertis- 
ing man to familiarize himself with 
the technique of radio. 

The insurance business has devel- 
oped largely because its advantages 
were told by one person to another. 
Word-of-mouth advertising we call it. 
It was a leisurely process and as a 
result, the business grew leisurely. 
But times are different. We live ina 
faster world. Insurance production 
methods are changing rapidly. Never- 
theless, the sound principles under- 
lying insurance, and the _ word-of- 
mouth advertising that helped it grow, 
remain the same. The difference is in 
tempo. And radio provides, for word- 
of-mouth advertising, an outlet in tune 
with the times. 


Planning Printing to Pay 
You a Premium 


By Tuacrer NELSON 
Service Manager and Art Director of 
Oxford-Print, Boston 
N his discussion of planning Mr. 

Nelson will endeavor to throw 
light in the dark corners of printing 
procedure and reveal unsuspected 
chances to save money by such 
means as proof-reading and counting 
copy before setting, by clever duplica- 
tion of art work and grouping of 
plates and by use of pasteup before 
makeup to reduce correction costs, 
facilitate O.K.’s and foresee the at 
tual appearance of the printed piece. 

Savings effected thus can be used 
to purchase better art work and 
photographs, additional color work 
and other “premium” items like dull 
inks, trick folds and other devices 
make your printed matter more vivid 
and effective. 

Mr. Nelson says, “The plain truth 
is that today many advertising mane 
gers are permitting costs to pile 
in a direction where it is easy ® 
save money—even while they a 
denying themselves on other item 
which would add to the success # 
their companies—to say nothing of 
their own professional prestige.” 
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’ BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


IFE is getting so complicated, or subtle, or some- 
L thing. In the good old days there was the Eve of 
War, then the Declaration of War, then the War itself, 
and finally the warring nations made Peace. And the 
markets of the world knew fairly well where they were 
at. They knew what wars between what nations would 
stimulate or create a demand for what commodities, and 
what nations would have an increased or diminished 
supply of those commodities. That was something to 
goon. That way one could figure prices. But since the 
World War the efforts to abolish war in the world have 
been so successful that we don’t have it any more. Now 
instead we have the Spread of Civilization, or the Res- 
toration of Order, or Non-Intervention. And the mar- 
kets of the world, or at least of the United States, are 
getting tired of being jittery. 

* * 

S it happens, these lines are being typed while 
A Hitler is giving his anxiously awaited address, 
harangue or what you will, at the Nazi Parte'tag. Hav- 
ing no radio on our desk, we have no idea what he’s 
saying. But, as some commentator remarked recently 
on the air, wars are no longer announced before they 
begin but afterward. Naturally developments in Europe 
are being closely watched, but in recent weeks they have 
not registered on the stock market as they would have a 
quarter-century ago. Last week securities declined 
slightly, and foreign monies were be:ng rather hectically 
turned into dollars, with the French franc at a record 
low. The passage of Labor Day marks the end of sum- 
mer lassitude, and the regular autumn pick-up in trade 
is more to be counted on this year than a year ago when 
inventories were much larger. Notable among late busi- 
ness news items was the announcement a few days ago 
that the Federal Home Loan Bank of New York would 
make available about $65,000,000 to speed up the liqui- 
dation of closed mortgage guaranty companies. 

* * * 
tage average security prices in the weeks 
ended September 3 and 10, 1938, according to the 

New York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York 
Exchange as follows: 

Mon- Sept. 3 Tues- Sept. 10 

day Saturday day Saturday 
70 industrials .... 137.63 139.30 138.85 137.60 
Ee 22.32 22.51 22.21 21.48 
ee 103.04 104.26 103.86 102.76 
30 bonds 85.45 84.80 84.68 84.41 


* 1 a 


ECAUSE of the Labor Day holiday, steel ingot pro- 

duction in the United States last week fell 4 points 
to 40 per cent of capacity, The Iron Age estimates, but 
that loss is expected to be more than recovered this 
week, 

~ * as 

OTH cotton and wheat have been declining during 

the past fortnight, influenced partly by uncertainty 
over how soon Europe is going to war over Czecho- 
slovakia. Cotton futures for October delivery closed last 
Week at 7.89 cents, as against 8.10 a week before. Wheat 
prices on the Chicago Board of Trade lost % to 1% 
cents, while corn gained 1% to 1% cents, oats % to 1 
cent and rye % to % cent. 











The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 

life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 

trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 
A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh Bernard L. Connor John J. Gallagher 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
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HIS may be your real opportunity—don’t knock. Simply 


write to the Agency Department of the United Life and 
Accident Insurance Company for the full story about our 
combination contract—life, containing double and triple indem- 
nity, with weekly accident protection, non-cancellable and non- 


proratable. 


United Life and Accident Insurance Company agents increase 
their earnings selling this combination life and non-cancellable 


accident insurance 
Do you want to increase your earnings? 
OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS—ACT NOW 
Address your letter to: 
William D. Haller, Secretary and Agency Manager 


United Life and Accident Insurance Company 
Concord, New Hampshire 

















An Exceptional Opportunity 


For Texas Agents 
Direct Agency Contracts Low Cost 


High Commissions Non-Medical 
Very Liberal Renewals Child-Forms 
Splendid Territory Modern Policies 


Pioneer Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 


Texas Life Insurance Company 


Write Today. Wm. D. Mayfield, V.-Pres. Waco, Texas 























Louis R. Burbach, for the past six years chief under- 
writer in the New Orleans office of the Aetna Life affiliated 
companies, has been transferred to the home office, where 
he will be associated with R. I. Catlin, vice-president, in 
the executive underwriting department. 
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Governor to Address 
Convention Luncheon 


James V. Allred, governor of Texas, 
will be a speaker at the huge Fellow- 
ship Luncheon which will close the 
Houston Convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
September 19-23. With Assistant Sec- 
retary of War Louis A. Johnson, Gov- 
ernor Allred will form one of the 
greatest speaking teams ever to ap- 
pear before a single session of a Na- 
tional Association meeting. 

Thus the Fellowship 
started last year at Denver as a gala 
convention “wind-up” assumes an even 
greater importance at the 1938 meet- 
ing. Besides the talks by Governor 
Allred and Assistant Secretary John- 
son, a special musical program will 
be presented, and national officers, 
trustees, committee chairmen and 
headquarters staff, and the host asso- 
ciation’s officials and convention com- 
mittee heads will appear before the 
session. 

Governor Allred last year spoke be- 
fore the meeting of the National 
Council in Denver, and at the time re- 
ceived much of the credit for swing- 
ing the convention to Houston. 


















Luncheon, 























Equitable of Iowa Names 
Arnold Berg Supervisor 


The Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Iowa has announced the ap- 
pointment of Arnold Berg as home 
office field supervisor. 

Mr. Berg became a member of the 
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ALFRED FAIRBAN RE 


CENTRAL STATES LiFe INSURANCE Co. 





Indiana Agency of the company ,in 
1932 following his graduation from 
the University of Indiana. He was 
successful from the first in personal 
production, and soon displayed such 
aptitude for organization work that he 
was made a district agent of the Indi- 
anapolis Agency at Bloomington, Indi- 
ana, where he developed a successful 


production unit. 


BY ANY 


STANDARD 
COMPARISON 









FOUNDED 


1867 


@ The Equitable Life of 


lowa issues both partici- 


pating and non-partici- 
pating life policies; 
annuity contracts; and 
"“man-sized” life policies 
for juveniles from date 
of birth to age 10. 
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EQUITABLE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Equitable’s Texas Agents 
Hold First Convention 


Just short of a year ago the Equi- 
table established three agencies at 
Dallas, Houston and San Antonio 
under the general managership of W, 
W. Klingman and following the re. 
entry of the Society into the Lone 
Star State. Last week, after eleven 
months of intensive organization work 
and gratifying production by the new 
organization, the Society’s represen- 
tatives held a three day State Conven- 
tion at Camp Waldemar, Kerrville, 
located in the foothills of the Davis 
Mountains. About 80 were in atten- 
dance and, typical of the great open 
spaces, the business sessions were held 
in an amphitheatre with a rustic set- 
ting. 

The home office was,represented by 
Mervyn Davis, vice-president in 
charge of underwriting, who brought 
an inspiring message and greetings 
from the official staff. The following 
message from Vice-President Graham 
was read: 

To W. W. Klingman, 

Greetings to you and to your man- 
agers, Lloyd Klingman, Harold Ross- 
man and Chester Klingman, upon the 
first Texas Agency meeting. I am 
with you in spirit and would love to 
be with you in person, but know that 
the Home Office is splendidly repre- 
sented by Vice-President Mervyn 
Davis who brings you and your col- 
leagues the high respect and affection- 
ate good will of the whole official 
family. 

The opening up of Texas and the 
auspicious introductory year of the 
three agencies is an outstanding event 
not only in the history of the Equi- 
table, but in the history of life insur- 
ance in the United States. This 
agency meeting marks the first mile- 
stone of Texas performance and calls 
attention again to the fact that it is 
not so much the distance covered as 
the direction that counts in large 
planning. So here are personal greet- 
ings to all in attendance—to those 
pioneers for the Equitable whose pres- 
ence at this first agency meeting es 
tablishes them as charter members of 
the Texas organization. If it is ap 
propriate to cite to so wide-awake an 
organization a quotation from Rip 
Van Winkle, I would add: May you 
all live long and prosper. 

The program dealt with the more 
practical phases of life insurance sell- 
ing, selection of prospects, joint work, 
closing methods, policyholder calls, 
centers of influence and prospecting 
in small towns. 

Particular reference was made t 
the outstanding accomplishments 
ready achieved in the Lone Star State 
during the comparatively brief period 
since the Society entered that great 
expanse of territory. It is significam 
that at the end of January the com 
bined Texas agencies held 40th post 
tion on the Society’s Honor Roll. At 
the end of the first seven months # 
1938 they stood 17th in volume a? 
27th in premium production. 
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in Connecticut it is, and a depositor when going into it 

WAY DOWN EAST should not be overawed by the well-dressed man with the 

unconscious air of ownership of the beautiful marble build- 

ing over which he presides. The depositor probably has a 

By TOM EAGAN greater degree of ownership in the building than the well- 

dressed one who is only the hired man, and because the 

real owners can have no voice in the management of their 

property, it is the duty of the state to see that the trustees 

realize their various responsibilities including the one to 
hire, and also sometimes to fire the hired man.” 


AST week Walter Perry, Connecticut Bank Commis- 
L sioner, went down into Maine to talk with the mutual 
savings bank men and in the course of his remarks said: 

“Tt is an interesting trait of human nature, to which 
almost everyone is susceptible, that complete responsibili- - 
ties of management gradually develop a subconscious feel- 
ing of ownership on the part of the manager where he 
has little or no ownership. I first observed this truth and 
was indignant, when I was a very small boy and the old 
colored woman who managed for years my mother’s 
kitchen used to say to me, “Now you take your muddy feet 


I can recall one Saturday morning when a younger 
brother bore the brunt of a scolding for muddy feet in the 
kitchen and as I stood silently by, a postcript was added 
to the effect, “That means you too.” 
















out of my kitchen, and you leave my doughnuts alone,” . 
I claimed then that the kitchen was not hers nor the dough- AGENCY NEWS 
nuts either, just as I claim now Mr. Chief Officer of a sav- Robert L. Altick, C.L.U., associate general agent under 
ings bank, that neither the bank building nor the assets in John W. Yates in the Los Angeles agency of the Massa- 
the vault are yours. Of course you agree with me, but chusetts Mutual, has been appointed as general agent at 
after all the years you have served that bank, you think Wilkes-Barre, to succeed Glenn B. Tiffany, who will re- 
that I have made a very disagreeable observation—well turn to personal production when the change becomes ef- 
that’s human nature too, both on your part and on mine. fective on September 15. 

e The ten pace-setting agencies of the Bankers Life of 

Iowa in the year to August 1, are: San Antonio, Des 
"I" is, of course, harmless enough for your directors to Moines, Chicago, Cedar Rapids, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, 
say ‘our’ bank,” he continued, “and on the face of it, it Minneapolis, Madison, Indiana and Mason City. 

seems harmless for the chief officer, whether treasurer or Marion R. Thomas has been appointed district agent of 
president, to say ‘my’ bank, until the various institutions the Connecticut Mutual Life at Red Oak, Iowa. 
are commonly known as Joe’s bank, Charlie’s bank and Roy D. Raitt, Ainsworth, Neb., has been named general 
Bob’s bank instead of the Mutual Savings Bank of Blank- agent of the Guaranty Mutual Life of Omaha for north- 
town, it’s real name. It is a mutual savings bank, at least western Nebraska and southwestern South Dakota. 











WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: Aetna Life, American United, American Life, Franklin Life, General American, Guardian 
Bankers Life of Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Busi- Life of America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln 
ness Men’s Assurance, California-Western States Life, National, Mutual Benefit, National L. & A., Northwestern 
Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Continental Mutual and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 































Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Leans Aug. 14 ment Aug. 21 ment Aug. 28 ment Sept. 3 ment 
On Farm PROP os cccece aned ‘ $602,209 4.70 $279,846 3.44 $334,246 4.10 $849,828 12.15 
On Dwellings and Business Property 2,854,187 22.29 1,036,966 12.76 1,112,240 13.65 1,896,896 27.11 
Dt Gnvcchsbaneeceees ; ° ° $3,456,396 26.99 $1,316,812 16.20 $1,446,486 17.75 $2,746,724 39.26 
Railroad Securities 
cre rere errs $183,549 1.43 $92,120 1.13 $4,210 .05 $123,755 1.77 
Stocks Gaiece 5 ae <n . 





e6k6-4660 6000000868 . secese $183,549 
Public Utility Securities 


es \ aiecenasceeaccs sewenewes $3,145,322 24.57 $3,067,021 37.72 $3;389,125 41.59 $3,255,753 46.53 
Stocks Paes ddeneéhieetcecaeasseekes - 84,650 .66 . 





$92,120 










hindi tke hl adddcaws yseheed kad $3,229,972 25.23 $3,067,021 37.72 $3,389,125 41.59 $3,255,753 46.53 
Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds.............. $4,345,625 33.94 $2,830,844 34.81 £800,000 9.81 $178,859 2.55 
ep pr ene 55,063 = . ne oe 165,188 -- ee . 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments. . diesels ae ai be eae ice:  . ~/ <a oeen 
State, County, Municipal.............. 1,024,018 8.00 695,627 8.56 2,228,724 27.35 624,056 8.92 





















Se pats ets $5,424,706 42.37 $3,526,471 13.37 $3,193,912 39.19 $802,915 11.47 
Miscellaneous Securities 

RE eee $509,500 3.98 $100,300 1.23 $114,125 1.40 $67,650 97 

ius. Sacaadavicusecwacevegaw | *s Ee pate 28,725 35 1,425 as ae ss 














Total .. ; eee $509,500 3.98 $129,025 1.58 $115,550 1.42 $67,650 97 








Recapitulation 

Bonds ... $9,263,077 72.35 $6,785,912 83.45 $6,701,372 82.23 $4,250,073 60.74 

Stocks . Re: SARE fe 84,650 66 28,725 35 1,425 eS ae nse 

Loans ..... RP a IRE 3,456,396 26.99 1,316,812 16.20 1,446,486 17.75 2,746,724 39.26 
Tota! .. eve hawegune , : $12,804,123 100.00 $8,131,449 100.00 $8,149,283 100.00 $6,996,797 100.00 
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A Splendid Record 


ONSCIOUSLY or unconsci- 

ously, everyone who reads the 
public prints has been impressed 
by the high standards of insur- 
ance advertising. Such an im- 
pression was inevitable because 
of the nature of the product of- 
fered nationally, a product that 
stands side by side with the ad- 
vertising of other lines of indus- 
try in which each vies with the 
other in the use of extravagant 
claims for his own offering, often 
by inference disparaging all 
others. 

That this condition has not 
prevailed in the field of life 
insurance advertising is common 
knowledge and is commonly ap- 
preciated by the public and the 
entire personnel of the business 
itself. 

The remarkable thing about it 
is not that those charged with 
the responsibility of publicizing 
life insurance service have been 
able to maintain a high standard 
of dignity in their appeal to the 
buying public; dignity consci- 
ously and obviously attempted 
easily is detected and simply de- 
scribed as stuffed shirt advertis- 
ing. The institution has been pre- 
sented witha high degree of what 
people mean when they refer to 
the “dignity of labor.” It has 
been effective, freight-paying ef- 
fort, and with each succeeding 
year the practical results of life 
insurance public relations work 
appear to reach still higher lev- 
els. 

It was therefor encouraging to 
note the well-deserved compli- 
ment paid to this branch of the 
business by A. B. McIntire at 
the annual convention of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference 


With The Editors 





DESTINED TO PROGRESS 


Speaking of the future of life insurance 
at a recent meeting of John Hancock 
agents, President Guy W. Cox said: "Two 
questions constantly present with every 
one are those of how to live and what to 
believe. | do not mean to discuss what 
those questions may mean in the field of 
morals or religion, but how they may be 
applicable to the business of life insur- 
ance. We all have to believe, as life in- 
surance men, that we represent a service 
which the world cannot do without—and 
we must go on leading our lives as we 
always have in the past with the perfect 
assurance that whatever happens in other 
regards, our business will continue to 
grow and receive its just reward." 





this week in Cape Cod, Mass., 
when he said: “. . . particularly 
the life insurance companies 
have made a great contribution 
to life in general. You have 
made the men and women of the 
United States ‘insurance con- 
scious. You have realized that 
you all had to work together in 
your advertising toward a com- 
mon end—namely to sell the pub- 
lic a greater appreciation of life 
insurance. You have realized 
that if you all did that in a con- 
structive way each one of your 
companies would profit individu- 
ally in proportion to the efforts 
you expended. You haven't mud- 
died up the public’s mind with 
unnecessary knocking and indus- 
trious washing of dirty linen in 
public.” 

Neither can it be claimed that 
the advertising men, whose ef- 
forts nationally are compara- 
tively new, inherited an entirely 
clean slate. The business is and 
always has been highly competi- 
tive and, as the late William 
Alexander once reminded the 
Association of Life Insurance 


Presidents at their annual meet- 
ing, there was a day when ethics 
were not exactly what they 
should have been. And it isn’t 
necessary to go so far back to 
find examples of questionable 
conduct in the production end 
of the business, but the present 
standards of the industry’s pub- 
lic relations effort are a credit 
and inspiration, as well as an 
efficient sales adjunct, to the in- 
stitution. 



















Give It a Trial 


ECENTLY a general agent 

who should know better de- 
livered a broad and sweeping in- 
dictment against direct mail ad- 
vertising for the cultivation of 
new business. There is no ques- 
tion but that unplanned and hap- 
hazard direct mail effort can be 
the means of wasting good time 
and money, but it is equally well 
established that an intelligent 
use of the expert services avail- 
able to agents through home of- 
fice sales promotion departments 
will produce results. Such ex- 
perience is no longer subject to 
opinion or guesswork. The prof- 
its accruing to the enterprising 
agents and general agents have 
been amply proved in actual 
practice and in sufficient volume 
to permit no doubt. 

The skeptical agent will do 
himself a service by demonstrat 
ing the advantages or disadvan 
tages of his company sales aids 
before judging either for of 
against the idea on hearsay. It 
always is a great temptation f 
those who speak publicly or who 
write to take to unpopular side 
of any question but the majority 
opinion also deserves consider 
tion. 
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OBERT L. BOWEN, whom Gov- 
ernor Davey called to the posi- 
tion of Superintendent of the State 
Division of Insurance, had a quar- 
ter of a century of successful in- 


surance experience in Cleveland. 


Mr. Bowen was a boy when his 
parents, Robert E. and Hattie 
(Lewis) Bowen, moved to Cleve- 
land. Their home was at Boston, 
Massachusetts, when Robert L. 
was born. Mr. Bowen attended 
school in Cleveland, and for five 
years followed in his father's foot- 
steps as an employee in a retail 
shoe store. During this time his 
ambition led him to secure a prac- 
tical education that would fit him 
for other lines of work. By attend- 
ing night classes of the Western 
Reserve University and the Y. M. 
C. A. and also by taking corre- 
spondence courses, he acquired 
some practical knowledge of ad. 
vertising, journalism, business law, 
public speaking, English, business 
psychology and other subjects. 


... OUT IN FRO 


ROBERT L. BOWEN 


Superintendent of Insurance for Ohio 


ft 


LEFT 
Diligent even to the music lessons, 
but a business education was his 
main ambition at eighteen. 


RIGHT 
Commissioner Bower was a life in- 
surance salesman and member of 
the Million Dollar Round Table 

Club. 


vW 


After leaving the shoe business 
he was for a time with the Elliot 
Fisher Company, and then entered 
the ranks of insurance agents with 
the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. For two years 
he qualified for membership in 
the Million Dollar Round Table of 
the National Life Underwriters As- 
sociation, composed of men who 
write a million dollars or more of 
insurance in any one year. In six 
different years he qualified as a 
member of the Marathon Club of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company by paying for 
one hundred or more lives in each 
of those years. 

In selecting Mr. Bowen as Su- 
perintendent of Insurance, Gov- 
ernor Davey had in mind that a 
practical insurance man should oc- 
cupy the position of Superintend- 
ent of Insurance and assured Mr. 
Bowen that he could employ all the 
legal talent necessary to advise 
him on the law. 
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The Late Edward D. Duffield 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, March 3, 1871 


ton, N. J., March 3, 1871, the son of Professor John 

Thomas and Sarah E. (Green) Duffield. He received 
his A.B. degree from Princeton University in 1892 and three 
years later became a Master of Arts. During the interven 
ing years he studied law and in 1894 was graduated LL.B. 
from New York Law School. 

Following admission to the Bar in 1895, he 
member of the firm of Duffield & Kenney. He became a 
counsellor in 1898 and from 1901 to 1905 was a partner in 
the firm of Colie & Duffield. About this time he became 
actively interested in public affairs and as a member of the 
New Jersey House of Assembly from 1904 to 1906 Mr. 
Duffield acquired his first experience in the public’s service 
and the impression he made led to his appointment in 1906 
as general solicitor for the Prudential Insurance Company 
of America. 

Mr. Duffield’s rise to the presidency of the Prudential 
was not only a recognition of his own ability but reflective 
of the wisdom of those responsible for it. He became fourth 
vice-president and general solicitor of the company in 1913; 
vice-president and general solicitor in 1916; vice-president 
and associate general counsel in 1918, and was chosen as 
president on Sept. 1, 1922. 

Mr. Duffield is survived by his widow, the former Miss 


Fis. DICKINSON DUFFIELD was born at Prince- 


became a 


Barbara Freeman, of South Orange, whom he married 0! 
Oct. 12, 1916, and two children by a previous marriage— 
Elizabeth M. Yeatman, of Princeton, N. J., and Dickinsor 
C. Duffield, of Hartford, Conn. Their mother was the for 
mer Elizabeth Reade Curtis, of Troy, N. Y., whom Mr 
Duffield married on April 21, 1897, and who died Mareh 
19, 1914. 

The other survivors are his brothers, the Rev. Howard 
Duffield, paster emeritus of the Old First Presbyteriat 
Church, New York; Henry G. Duffield, former treasurer @ 
Princeton University, of Princeton, and the Misses Sarab 
G. and Helen Duffield, sisters, also of Princeton. 

Mr. Duffield had a life association with Princeton. No 
only was he born there but his father was professor @ 
mathematics in the University for 56 years. Mr. Duffelé 
was a life trustee of Princeton University and was chairma! 
of the board at the time of his death. He was chosen att 
ing president of the University upon the retirement of Dr 
Hibben and held that office until the election of Dr. Haro 
W. Dodds. 

Mr. Duffield was a director of the United States Guar 
antee Company, Guaranty Trust Company of New Yor 
American Insurance Company, American Telephone & Tele 
graph Company, United New Jersey Railroad and Can 
Company, of Trenton. 
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